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REALISM AND IDEALISM, SUBJECTIVE AND 
OBJECTIVE, IN AMERICAN PAINTING 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


(This and the following article were papers given at the 1948 annual 
meeting of the College Art Association in Boston and Cambridge.) 


HE long neglect of the history of American art has given place in our 
generation to an active and interesting period of research, which 
promises to give us, for the first time, an accurate survey of the artists 
and the works of art which constitute our national heritage. Much work 
remains to be done before that promise becomes an actuality but many excellent 
students are now at work on all phases of our intellectual and artistic history. 

But there is also a great lack of a larger frame of ideas to give perspective 
and interpretation. What are the large characteristics of the artistic life in this 
country? There is, after all, such a thing as national character in art. An Italian 
picture does not look like a Flemish picture, nor an English eighteenth 
century conversation piece like a French féte champétre. Nor is it wholly 
without interest or value to speculate upon the large generalities of the 
imaginative life of this continent. Here, too, much is wanting. One chief 
difficulty has been a tendency upon the part of such criticism as has dealt 
with this problem, to impoverish our whole conception of the nature of paint- 
ing in America by adopting too narrow a definition. The question has been 
asked, especially of our eighteenth and nineteenth century painting, what is 
specifically “American” about it? and the answer usually offered has been 
“realism.” 

So far as it goes, this is an advance. It draws attention to a quality in a long 
series of painters, from the eighteenth century down, which required defi- 
nition. If one places a portrait of 1772 by Copley beside a portrait of Reynolds 
or Gainsborough, or a landscape by Winslow Homer beside a Monet, the 
direct vision, the austere and rather rugged style of the American works stands 
out against the decorative elegance of their English or French contemporaries. 
The emphasis upon “realism” represents a recognition of the direct, incisive 
observation and sobriety of style of these and other American artists as posi- 
tive national characteristics, representing the solid, middle class, democratic 
atmosphere predominant in American culture. 

If this generalization, Americanism—realism, has faults, it is because the 
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question has been asked in the wrong form. The only opposite quality to 
American is not American. And granting the fact that a large body of good 
painters in America from Copley down have been realists, there still remains 
a great deal of very interesting painting, done especially since 1800, which 
is not realistic. But if American painting is defined as realistic, the only thing 
to do with this other form of art is to say it is not American. West, Allston 
and Cole are not realists in the same sense as Durand and Mount; the portraits 
of Stuart and Trumbull have a certain idealized elegance in contrast to the 
searching realism of some of Copley’s character studies; Whistler, or Ryder 
and the whole mural movement of the later nineteenth century led by John La 
Farge, are not “realistic” within the definition adopted. What are we to do 
with these artists, then, who constitute some of the most conspicuous phe- 
nomena in the story of painting in America? Discard them as spurious artists, 
un-American? The question demonstrates its own absurdity. Yet this has 
actually been done by serious and learned critics, who were too absorbed in 
clarifying the achievements of the realists to admit other possibilities. It is 
rather like discarding Hawthorne, Poe and Henry James from the history of 
American literature. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that realism is not an absolute quality. 
It is one phase of a polarity which has existed throughout the history of 
Western art and of every national tradition within it. There have always been 
in our civilization artists born to explore the outer world of objective expe- 
rience—what painters call nature, meaning the entire objective world of nature 
and man outside the self—and those born to explore the inner world of sub- 
jective reflection and feeling. The polarity of ideal and real, subjective and 
objective, is a true dualism. It is not a merely verbal contrast nor is it a mark 
of excellence on one side and defect on the other. It represents two different 
ways of dealing with the experience of life, which can be traced throughout 
our history since the Middle Ages. The forms taken by the two phases of this 
polarity vary with changes in style and in the interests of each period. There 
is Gothic realism and Gothic idealism, Baroque realism and Baroque idealism, 
Romantic realism and Romantic idealism. Western artists have for centuries 
shown themselves extraordinarily gifted at exploring the world of nature and 
translating it into paintings of great imaginative significance and poetry. 
They have also created wonderful imaginative structures out of the ideal 
world of religion and poetry, or out of the personal subjective world of reflec- 
tion, revery, memory and dream. The familiar contrasts between Giotto and 
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Fig. 2. WASHINGTON ALLSTON, Diana in the Chase 
Boston, Mrs. Algernon Coolidge Coll. 





Fig. 3. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, The Gallery of the Louvre 
Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts 
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Duccio, Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der Weyden, Caravaggio and Anni- 
bale Carracci, Constable and Blake, show how many forms this dualism 
has taken, as it has persisted with varying emphasis through centuries of 
painting. 

If this polarity had not appeared in American art—if realism alone had 
appeared—the reason for its absence would have been one of the great ques- 
tions we should have to answer. But on the contrary, both realism and idealism 
appear very early and, with the broadening of the field of interest of painting 
after 1800, become two of the most obvious, complementary forces in the 
imaginative life of this country. The tradition of American idealism exists 
and its major figures are well-known, although their significance is not fully 
recognized because their relation to the realistic tradition is not clearly 
understood. 

The contrast between real and ideal, objective and subjective, as methods 
by which the human imagination deals with the experience of life and trans- 
lates it into the plane of art, may be shown by two painters chosen from one 
movement of our art, romanticism. Washington Allston was our first promi- 
nent romantic idealist, a contemporary of Charles Brockden Brown and an 
intimate friend of Washington Irving, William Ellery Channing and 
Coleridge. Samuel F. B. Morse, who became the leader of the next generation 
of romantic realists as the first president of the National Academy of Design 
in 1826, was a half generation younger. The contrast between these two artists 
is the more striking because Morse was Allston’s pupil and remained through- 
out life intensely loyal to his teacher. 

The chief source of Allston’s work was memory and revery upon the past, 
either of his own life, or the past experience of the race embodied in poetry, 
religion and art. Certain primary experiences of his life — the sea, the Alps, 
the landscape of Italy, the ghost stories told him by the Negroes in his child- 
hood, certain great poetic books, as well as the tradition of monumental form 
he had studied in Italian painting—sank deep into his nature, were absorbed 
and redistilled by memory and reflection. When they re-emerge in his pic- 
tures, the original impression is transfigured, made into something new and 
personal and is charged with rich tones of reverie. It was characteristic of him 
as a painter that he disliked to work upon order. His instinct told him that he 
could only succeed when he had made a subject his own by a process of long 
meditation. He turned his back on portrait painting and refused other com- 
missions that would bind him to a theme chosen by another mind, because he 
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needed to work out his own conceptions in the liberty and solitude of his own 
studio. 

Morse, on the other hand, was little interested in the past. He dealt with 
experience as it came to him and his best work is based upon his power of 
observation, expressed in direct objective study. He had talent, energy, 
curiosity, boldness of vision, technical skill, power of observation—but these 
were only effective when he had the direct material of nature to work upon. 
Although he was fully persuaded in his own mind that he wished to paint 
ideal compositions (which he called “historical” subjects), he did not paint 
them. He needed the stimulus of contact with the outer world, and if possible, 
of an order or commission in order to work. As one reads his letters, one is 
struck by his bitterness and restless unhappiness when he had no commissions 
to galvanize his art into activity. When sitters did not appear in his studio 
asking portraits, he did not go on happily with his own work, as Allston did; 
he sat idle and unhappy, complaining of his loss. His mind was related to the 
scientific mind—and he was successful both in art and in invention and busi- 
ness affairs. Allston was a brooding solitary, ill equipped to deal with practical 
affairs. They were both men of strong imaginative powers—but each represents 
a different pole of the imagination. 

A very instructive illustration of how these two forms of imagination work 
is shown by their response to their visits to the Louvre. Allston visited the 
Louvre in 1804. He studied Rubens and Poussin, Titian and Salvator Rosa, 
Veronese and classical sculpture. His mind, acutely sensitive to the language 
of painting, responded to the monumental grandeur of style in Venetian 
painting and in the baroque landscapists. From Paris he traveled through the 
Alps to Italy and then in Rome some months later, painted a picture which he 
called Diana in the Chase (Fig. 2). One can see in this ideas both of art and 
of nature, based upon his impressions of Poussin’s grandeur of design and 
upon the beauty of Mount Pilatus which he had seen above the Lake of 
Lucerne. Yet the picture is actually far removed from either of these. His two 
sources of inspiration, nature and art, were absorbed and recombined in his 
own fashion, emerging finally embued with his own novel mood of magical 
romantic reverie. 

Morse also visited the Louvre in 1832 but his painting of it offers us, instead 
of a fusion of complex memories, a vivid, lively piece of reporting. There 
was a craze in the United States for exhibiting pictures of colossal dimensions. 
Morse chose a monumental size for his canvas for this reason, not because of a 
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g. 6. WILLIAM PAGE, Shakes pearean Figure 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





Fig. 7. ASHER B. DURAND, Imaginary Landscape 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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8. THOMAS COLE, An Evening in Arcad} 





sense of monumental form. His Gallery of the Louvre (Fig. 3) is otherwise 
a characteristic and pleasing example of romantic realism. He allowed him- 
self some liberties to make some rearrangement of the works of art and to 
control the lighting, but basically he offers us his impression of the interior 
of the museum as he saw it. 

Morse was at his best as a portrait painter. He complained about portraiture 
as drudgery, it is true, but it was what he did most frequently and most success- 
fully. He had a keen eye, a lively perception of character, a broad, direct and 
luminous style. Most of his best portraits are in rather inaccessible collections, 
unfortunately, for at his best he left us a brilliant and varied gallery of human 
character. His portrait of the broken-down old idealist Lafayette (Fig. 5), 
a terse and decisive human document, is illustrative of his power. Allston, by 
contrast, did few portraits. It was not in his vein. He painted a few people 
who were very dear to him and whose place in his own life he wished to 
express. But even these people he painted in a spirit of reverie, creating 
haunting, luminous and touching images of the inner light of a few excep- 
tional human beings as in his brooding portrait of Channing (Fig. 4). 

Morse’s art was fed by direct contemporary experience; Allston’s by per- 
sonal experience seen through memory, or by the experience of the race em- 
bodied in history, legend or literature. Even their landscapes showed this 
difference of method and tone. Morse’s landscapes are part of the romantic 
realist’s exploration of this continent. Allston’s are reveries upon nature and 
based upon memory rather than sketches. He made a few slight sketches from 
nature. But his powerful and eloquent landscapes were painted months, more 
often years, after, and represent a general impression rather than any identi- 
fiable spot. His famous Italian Landscape (Fig. 1) was painted more than 
twenty years after he last saw Italy and is clearly a reverie upon a multitude 
of impressions and emotions. Morse also painted an Italian landscape, The 
Chapel of the Virgin at Subiaco (Fig. 10). Both the first sketch from nature 
and the landscape painted afterward in the studio, as the product of reflection, 
are preserved together in the Worcester Museum. The sketch from nature is 
fresh, sensitive, subtle and convincing. The studio landscape is badly organ- 
ized in color and operatic in feeling, substituting a borrowed and sentimental 
quality for the delicate romantic realism of the first study. The farther from 
objective observation Morse traveled as an artist, the less he convinces us. 

The point is, these two artists represent fundamentally different ways in 
which the imagination deals with the experience of life and translates it into 
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the plane of art. The polarity which they illustrate, idealist and realist, sub- 
jective and objective imagination, is characteristic of the creative life in 
America, as in Europe, and has marked it almost from the beginning. Realism 
showed itself earlier. It has been marked by a directness, a keenness of obser- 
vation, an austere breadth that is a marked element in the character of American 
painting. Yet there has been a long series of artists for whom the past offered 
a richer, more varied material for contemplation than the present offers, and 
whose treatment of nature is dominated by subjective tones of reverie and 
idealization. . 

In the first decades of the nineteenth century, in addition to Allston, there 
was the classic idealist John Vanderlyn. A far less original figure than Allston, 
his idealism was largely a reflection of French neo-classic painting; but in his 
monumental and graceful Ariadne (Fig. 11), he produced at least one pic- 
ture which has held its place in the front rank of American figure painting. 

Thomas Cole's first reputation was built upon his early landscapes of the 
American wilderness, which attracted the attention of Trumbull, Durand and 
Bryant by their unqualified realism. ‘‘In early life,” said Daniel Huntington 
in his funeral oration before the National Academy of Design, “. . . he studied 
to embody whatever was characteristic of the singular grandeur and wilderness 
of mountain, lake and forest in the American wilderness. He rejected, at this 
time, all that was conventional, all the usual methods of the picturesque, every- 
thing that looked like cultivation, or the hand of art softening the rudiments 
of uncontaminated nature... .” View of the White Mountains (Hartford) 
(1827) is characteristic of this first phase of romantic realism. Yet the tendency 
of his mind toward contemplative and ideal conceptions appeared in the same 
year, with his companion pictures of the Garden of Eden and the Expulsion, 
which, when exhibited at the National Academy of Design, were “regarded 
as an unfortunate step for one whose pencil was so true to the great features of 
American landscape” (Noble). Yet Cole’s work, as it developed, became 
predominantly ideal in tone and inspiration. A characteristic example is An 
Evening in Arcadia (Fig. 8), a landscape idyll in which he shows a dramatic 
power and clarity of focus lacking in his larger allegories. 

Even A. B. Durand, the most consistent realist among the early landscapists, 
painted also large allegories like The Morning and Evening of Life; his Imag- 
inary Landscape of 1850 (Metropolitan Museum) (Fig. 7) is a reverie upon 
the scenery of the Old World as seen in retrospect by a romantic imagination. 
It is a fantastic landscape of mountain crags and river and plain. A castle rises 
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Fig. 9. JOHN GADSBY CHAPMAN, The Baptism of Pocahontas 
Washington, D. C., Capitol 


Fig. 10. SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, Chapel of the Virgin at Subiaco 
Worcester Art Museum 





JOHN VANDERLYN, Ariadne on Naxo 
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JOHN QUIDOR, H ‘olfert’s Will 
Brooklyn Museum 





on the foothills of the crags. In the middle ground the towers of an abbey rise 
above the green foliage, and a burial is taking place in the grove of ancient 
oaks. In the foreground, fragments of a ruined building are scattered through 
the grass, where goats are grazing. Both Durand and Cole are illustrations 
of another aspect of this dualism: realism and idealism may co-exist as two 
aspects of an artistic intelligence. 

The past as a subject, which Durand’s Imaginary Landscape illustrates, was 
the main theme of romantic idealism in literature. The painters who drew 
their subjects from literature formed a large and characteristic part of romantic 
painting in Europe. In American painting there were fewer illustrators but 
John Quidor and John Gadsby Chapman, the one humorous, the other senti- 
mental and serious, are excellent examples of this type of romantic idealism as 
it existed on this side of the Atlantic. 

I shall mention only one other name to illustrate the strength of idealism 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, William Page. A painter of remark- 
ably effective, monumental religious composition, of Shakespearean subjects, 
of a Venus famous in its own day, Page showed even in his brooding, shadowy 
portraits (Fig. 6) the persistence of the mood of reverie characteristic of this 
type of artistic imagination. 

Our failure to recognize this dualism of realism and idealism in American 
art has not only led to the neglect of artists who have contributed something 
of interest to the imaginative life of this country, but has involved art criticism 
in all sorts of contradictions and anomalies. We underestimate the richness 
and variety of the creative imagination and thus distort our understanding of 
the way the human imagination works. Thus, oddly enough, in the history 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries we deny the right of idealist and 
subjective artists to exist in American art. One must fight against the pre- 
vailing critical theory for the right of these artists to work with ideal imagery, 
if they wish. The art criticism of that time is considered ridiculous because it 
took seriously the aims of these artists. In the twentieth century our standard 
is reversed. Now, when an ideal and subjective art is in fashion, we deny the 
right of the objective imagination to exist. This is an equally one-sided view. 
It is now necessary to fight for the right of the artist to use imagery drawn 
from nature if he wishes. 

It is reasonable to relate such questions to the general life of society. An 
ideal and subjective art is predominant in the twentieth century. But with all 
due respect for its extraordinary vitality and fertility of invention, one would 
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not expect the objective approach to cease altogether. Why should one expect 
it to do so? These tendencies are part of the great intellectual forces of our age. 
There are whole schools of art which reveal the influence of Picasso's destruc- 
tion of the plastic tradition of drawing. Other schools show the intellectual 
tendencies associated with Freud. But in a world which has produced the 
magnificent grasp upon actuality of the philosophies of Whitehead and 
Dewey, it seems improbable that realism has entirely disappeared as a serious 
intellectual force. 





REALISM AND ROMANTICISM IN HOMER, 
EAKINS AND RYDER By LLtoyD GoopRICH 


which is supposedly in accord with the practical and materialistic char- 

acter of our culture. How far this is from the truth may be shown by 
an analysis of the varying proportions of realism and romanticism in three 
of our leading painters of the last third of the nineteenth century—Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins and Albert Ryder. 

Homer and Eakins were the chief American figures in the world-wide 
naturalistic revolt against romanticism and neo-classicism about the mid- 
century. Though both had foreign experience, they spent most of their lives 
in America and drew the material for their art from American life. In their 
hands the picturing of the American scene that had existed from early days 
was brought to maturity. 

From Homer's beginnings as an illustrator his subject-matter was con- 
temporary life, seen with the naturalist’s direct vision. But it was the idyllic 
side of contemporary life that he chose to paint. Though he lived in New 
York over twenty years he never painted a city scene. In this he was not alone. 
American cities were far from the civilized harmony of Paris or Rome, and 
to picture them as they were required a candor rare among our nineteenth- 
century artists. Until the turn of the century, with the appearance of the 
Eight, hardly a painter of standing attempted honestly to portray the Ameri- 
can city nor what man had made of much of the American land. 

Country life was Homer’s almost exclusive theme in early years. His de- 
lightful pictures of summer resorts (Fig. 1), in which women played the 
leading roles, reveal an admiration for feminine beauty and an eye for fashion. 
He was one of the first and most sympathetic painters of the American girl. 
But a certain aloofness as compared to the intimacy of Courbet, Renoir or 
even Degas, revealed a typically American romanticism in his attitude towards 
women. 

More often he turned to the simpler life of the farm (Fig. 2). These rural 
scenes showed a love of outdoors, of good-looking young men and women, 
of all the healthy and pleasant aspects of Yankee farm life. They were the 
most authentic expressions of the nostalgia for the farm that was so impor- 
tant a part of the American consciousness in the nineteenth century. In many 


1 is often asserted that the dominant trend in American art is realism, 
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of them children played the chief parts, as they had in most American genre 
painting from Mount on. Homer's deep sympathy with childhood had no 
trace of Victorian sentimentality. He had retained both the child’s sense 
of wonder and the child’s realism; his art was the world as a boy saw and 
felt it, painted with a man’s grasp of actuality. This self-identification with 
childhood appeared also in much American literature of the period; our 
writers and artists of the Gilded Age often understood children better than 
the bewildering industrialized world in which they found themselves. 

Thus Homer's early work, with its avoidance of the uglier aspects of the 
American scene, its focussing on country life, its tone of reserved idyllicism, 
was a blend of naturalism and romanticism. More purely naturalistic was 
his style, with its innocent eye, its directness and its utter veracity. 

When Homer was approaching fifty his life and art underwent a funda- 
mental change. He left New York and settled in a lonely spot on the Maine 
coast, where he lived the rest of his life, absolutely alone. What lay behind 
this withdrawal from civilization we shall never know. An unhappy love affair 
must have deeply affected his attitude towards women and society. But equally 
important was his growing love of solitude and of the elements of nature least 
touched by man—the sea, the forest, the mountains. 

From this time on his subjects changed. Childhood and pastoral life dis- 
appeared, and women were less and less evident. His chief themes became 
the sea and the wilderness and the hardy men who made their living out of 
them. A series of famous sea stories such as The Life Line and Eight Bells 
pictured the peril of the sea and the drama of man’s struggle against it, 
and celebrated the elemental masculine virtues of physical strength and 
courage. Homer had turned his back definitely on the modern world, yet 
characteristically he remained faithful to actual life—but of the most primi- 
tive kind. The romanticism that had marked him from the first was now 
more fully developed. 

The few women he now pictured were no longer the elegant young ladies 
of earlier years but sturdy outdoor women, robust as men. His earlier senti- 
ment had disappeared. One thinks of the sensuous warmth of Manet and 
Renoir, the humanity of Eakins, and one sees that with Homer the element 
of sex, one of the motivating forces of all vital art, had become sublimated 
out of all recognition. To this sexlessness, typical of most American painting 
of the day, we can ascribe the externality of his art and its limitations in 
plasticity and movement. 
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Fig. 1. WINSLOW HOMER, Long Branch 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


Fig, 2. WINSLOW HOMER, The Morning Bell 
New York, Stephen C. Clark Coll. 





Fig. 


3, WINSLOW HOMER, The Signal of Distress 
Charles F. Williams Coll. 


Fig. 4. WINSLOW HOMER, Coast in Winter 


Worcester Art Museum 





With the passing of the solitary years face-to-face with the ocean, humanity 
gradually disappeared from his art, and his chief subject became the sea. 
The drama of man’s struggle against nature was replaced by the drama of 
the sea itself and its never-ending battle with the land. Not the sea at peace, 
but at its stormiest and most dangerous. His great marines and his grim 
Maine winter scenes contrasted strongly with most American landscapes of 
the time, devoted to the tender, smiling moods of nature. Homer was con- 
cerned with nature in some of her loneliest, most desolate and most perilous 
aspects. By contrast with zhe prevailing feminine conception of landscape, 
his conception was masculine, dramatic, and often tragic. 

Homer’s conscious artistic philosophy was naturalistic, as were his vision 
and style. But the content of his art revealed a strong admixture of romanticism. 
He ignored the central social forces of his period and place, and devoted 
himself to nature and the most primitive forms of contemporary life. He 
became the painter of solitude, of the drama and danger of the sea, the wild 
freshness of forest and mountain, and the hardy life of outdoor men. In this 
he continued in a more naturalistic form the rornanticism of the Hudson River 
school and of Inness, Martin and Wyant—that romanticism which was one 
of the two chief driving forces of nineteenth-century American art. If one 
contrasts this with the attitude towards the modern world of a present-day 
painter like Edward Hopper, in many ways akin to Homer, with a similar 
deeply-concealed romanticism, but who paints the American city and the 
realities of the American landscape with a completeness of acceptance that 
no nineteenth century painter showed, one is aware of a fundamental change 
in the contemporary artist’s attitude towards the world we live in. 

A more thoroughgoing realist than Homer was Eakins. Eakins took the 
ordinary middle-class city life of his period and built his whole art out of 
it. In a day when most American painting was a sentimental idyll of sunlight 
and pretty faces, he concentrated on certain basic realities of the life around 
him—on men and women, their faces and bodies and clothes, their houses 
and furniture, their occupations and recreations. His art was centered on 
the human being. Nature to him was a setting for man. Although he painted 
many outdoor scenes, they included only one pure landscape. 

Few artists have been more complete realists. Every figure was a portrait, 
every scene an actual one, every object real. His attitude towards his ma- 
terial was objective, with little direct expression of subjective emotion. Beauty 
as an end in itself, distinct from or opposed to objective truth, was incon- 
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ceivable to him. The beauty that his work did unquestionably achieve was a 
by-product of his search for essential realities. This devotion to actuality ex- 
cluded any fantasy. He was not even interested in new places, as Homer 
was; his own community sufficed. 

Like Homer, Eakins in his youth showed a wider interest in the contempo- 
rary scene than later. In early manhood he painted many aspects of the life 
around him—outdoor and sporting scenes, domestic genre, ambitious subject 
pictures like the Gross and Agnew Clinics. These works showed a healthy 
extroverted interest in the life of his community, a love of outdoor activities, 
a sense of man in his relation to nature, even a note of grave paganism. 
Domestic subjects like The Chess Players had an undertone of intense feel- 
ing for family life; with all their objectivity they were rich in humanity. In 
his two great paintings of surgical clinics he attacked a theme that few artists 
up to that time had, but a theme of central importance in the modern age— 
the drama of science and its battle against disease and death. 

To Eakins, as to many great artists, the human figure was the very basis 
of art. Thorough training in a medical college had given him a knowledge 
of anatomy greater than any contemporary’s in America. But there was noth- 
ing coldly academic in his attitude; underlying his science was that deep 
sensuousness that is the basis of all plastic art. His figures had an energy 
and a largeness of form that made him the most powerful figure painter of 
his time in America. As a teacher his whole system was founded on the nude. 
Yet he seldom painted it. A deep conflict existed between his interest in the 
nude and his realism. Realism limited him to what he saw in the life around 
him, and Philadelphia of the late nineteenth century was not Greece. The 
human form was well hidden by voluminous skirts and bustles, drab business 
suits and high collars. Sports like swimming, rowing and prize fighting, it 
is true, did offer opportunities to paint the male body. But Eakins was in- 
capable of fancy; like Courbet, who said that he would paint angels if any- 
body showed him one, he would paint the nude only if he saw it. Often he 
asked women sitters to pose for him nude—a habit that caused scandal. 

Among his few pictures of the female nude were his various versions of 
the William Rush story (Fig. 5). Rush, the early American sculptor, had 
used as a model a young Philadelphia belle who had consented to pose nude. 
This theme appealed so strongly to Eakins that he painted it no less than 
four times. That he came consciously to identify himself with Rush is shown 
by the fact that in one of the last versions he substituted himself for the sculptor. 
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Fig. 5. THOMAS EAKINS, Willian: Rush Carving his Allegorical Figure of the 
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THOMAS EAKINS, The Swimming Hole 
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When Eakins was in his early forties his insistence on the complete nude 
in teaching anatomy led to a conflict with the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Academy and his resignation as head of the school—a severe blow to his 
career and his art. There had been other discouragements. His work had met 
with hostility or neglect from the official art world. Even his genre pictures, 
lacking Homer’s more obvious sentiment, had failed to appeal to the public. 
By the age of thirty-six he had sold only eight paintings, for a total of $2,000. 
Any artist is to some extent dependent on a sense of solidarity with society. 
If he is a realist, drawing his material entirely from the life around him, 
unable to live in a world of fantasy, lack of this solidarity may be serious, 
even for so strong a character as Eakins. 

When he was about forty Eakins abandoned the broader subject-matter of 
his early years, except occasionally, and devoted himself almost entirely to 
portraiture (Figs. 7 and 8). Shutting out the outside world, he concentrated 
on the individual human being. This was curiously parallel to Homer's with- 
drawal from civilization about the same time. But Eakins remained a realist, 
and humanity remained the center of his art. He simply limited his field of 
vision to a narrower focus. 

Within this more restricted field he attained a new mastery. Since he was 
never successful in a worldly way, his sitters were almost all people whom 
he asked to pose—his family, friends or pupils, or people who interested 
him—so that his portraits were labors of love. To him a man’s work was an 
essential part of him, and he liked to show him engaged in it—a more realistic 
conception than the conspicuous leisure favored by most portraitists. His 
interest was above all in character, and in his relentless search for it he dis- 
regarded the charms of youth, fashion and conventional ideas of beauty. Like 
Rembrandt he loved old age, and he often made his sitters less young and 
attractive than they actually were. His passion for character made him give 
them more than they actually possessed—an urge towards plastic creation of 
which he was probably not conscious. Though never glamorized, his women 
had a flesh-and-blood quality and a sense of sex quite different from the 
etherealism with which most of his American contemporaries pictured women. 
His people are alive; attractive or ugly, they exist, they are individuals like 
no one else in the world. They are seen with a humanity, a depth of insight, 
an inner life, that make almost every portraitist of the time seem superficial. 
Within its narrow range his portraiture is the most penetrating and revealing 
pictorial record of America of the period. 
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One cannot but regret, however, the lack of the broader subject-matter of 
his early years. Portraiture did not offer the emotional and plastic possibilities 
of freer subjects. In his few paintings in which the nude had played a part, 
such as The Swimming Hole (Fig. 6), he had achieved the freest movement 
and the richest design. Had he not confined himself to portraiture he might 
have added to his naturalistic power and his mastery of the single figure 
a plastic completeness beyond any American of the time except Ryder. The 
deep and healthy sensuousness of his nature never fully expressed itself. 
The limitations of his environment, combined with his own realistic limi- 
tations, prevented full realization of his potentialities. 

One might sum up the differences between the realism of Homer and 
Eakins by saying that Homer was a romantic naturalist, who enjoyed the 
spectacle of the external world, its light and color, the comeliness of men 
and women, and the wildness and force of nature, and painted these things 
in a vigorous masculine style, with a strong sense of decorative values; while 
Eakins was an almost pure realist, picturing only the realities around him, 
interested above all in the human being, concentrating on character and 
organic structure, and to this austere purpose sacrificing extraneous charm. 
Homer’s naturalism was free, varied and colorful; Eakins’ was concentrated, 
powerful and profound. 

At the opposite extreme from Eakins’ realism was the romanticism of Albert 
Ryder. A New Englander of long ancestry, like Homer, he was born and 
brought up in New Bedford, then the greatest whaling port in the world, 
and the sea must have played a large part in his consciousness from the first. 
Living like a hermit in New York City, he created an art that had no direct 
relation to the world around him. His early works were mostly small land- 
scapes, reminiscences of the country around New Bedford with its secluded 
pastures, old stone walls and grazing horses and cows. The hours are seldom 
full daylight, but golden afternoon, twilight or moonlight. There is a strange- 
ness in these little canvases; they seem memories of the landscapes of child- 
hood, transformed by the mind into scenes akin to those in dreams. Here was 
an utterly personal art, product of a mind that lived in a world of its own. 

In his thirties Ryder left behind the relative naturalism of these subjects 
and embarked on more imaginative themes. For many of them he drew on 
the Bible, on mythology, on the great poetical literature of the world — 
Chaucer, Shakespeare (his favorite poet), and the nineteenth-century 
romantics, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Poe, Tennyson; and on the music of 
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Wagner—Siegfried and The Flying Dutchman. On the other hand his simpler 
fantasies such as his seascapes had no literary sources, and one of his most 
extraordinary conceptions, The Race Track, was entirely personal, resulting 
from the suicide of a friend who had lost his life’s savings on a horse race. 
Ryder’s works were never literary in the ordinary sense; they were pictorial 
dramas inspired by great themes, and the themes were transformed into some- 
thing purely individual. 

In all his work nature played an essential part, as in Macbeth and the 
W itches, where the blasted heath under the wind-torn moonlit sky is not a 
background but a leading actor, as eloquent of dread and doom as the human 
actors. To Ryder as to all romantics, nature was not an external phenomenon 
but an embodiment of man’s subjective self. The sea, which has always meant 
so much to New England, haunted this transplanted New Englander. He never 
forgot its vastness, its eternal rhythmic flow, its loneliness, and its profound 
peace. In his frequent concept of a lone boat sailing moonlit waters he gives 
us the sea as it lives in the mind, an image of infinity and eternity, amid which 
the boat seems a symbol of man’s journey through life. 

Ryder was more than a simple nature poet; always the human or the super- 
human were the center of his conceptions. Often the human being is shown 
at the peril of nature’s forces, but under divine guardianship, as in Jonah, 
where God is visibly watching over his prophet, or in Constance (Fig. 10), 
where the mother and child lie in their sailless, rudderless boat in the waste 
of waters, miraculously preserved and guided towards home. To Ryder such 
themes were not outworn legends but living poetic truth. He was one of the 
few religious painters of modern times in whom one feels not mere conformity 
but profound personal emotion. Though his art lacked the tremendous range 
of a Delacroix, it had the emotional depth and integrity, the unconsciousness, 
and the belief, of the great age of romanticism. 

Ryder was a visionary, one who lived in a dream world and to whom that 
world had more reality than his actual surroundings. The word “dream” has 
been sentimentalized out of all meaning, but in the scientific sense of imagery 
arising out of the unconscious mind, his art was literally the representation of 
dreams. In his mind actuality went through a long process of transformation, 
emerging as the inner image of the mind’s eye. This purity of the inner image 
is a quality as precious as it is rare in modern painting. With all its visionary 
character, his art carries the conviction of something seen and experienced, 
which gives it an intense and haunting reality. 
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Though he seldom painted direct from nature, like Homer and Eakins, 
he did much looking at and absorbing of external reality, especially in long 
walks on moonlit nights, when as he said he “soaked in the moonlight.” 
There was a definite element of naturalisin in his work; his strange cloud 
shapes were well observed, and few have painted the colors of moonlight so 
accurately. His pictures were always in essential harmony with natural laws; 
his distortions seem to have been largely unconscious. But he was never bound 
by the doctrine of literal faithfulness to nature that governed his older 
American contemporaries. As he said: “The artist should fear to become the 
slave of detail. He should strive to express his thought and not the surface of it. 
What avails a storm cloud accurate in form and color if the storm is not 
therein?” He used the elements of reality far more freely than any painter of 
his time in this country. He not only simplified them to their essentials, he 
remoulded them, making them obey the rhythms of his instinctive sense of 
design. His art possessed that plastic freedom and creativeness which Homer 
altogether lacked and which in Eakins was inhibited by realism. Its qualities 
of musical form and color, and above all of design, place him among the 
purest plastic creators of his century. 

Though Ryder’s art had little to do with the dominant naturalistic trend 
of his period, it had much to do with the future. When the modern movement 
reached these shores it became apparent that he had anticipated certain of its 
tendencies — its freedom from literal naturalism, its sense of plastic design, 
its discovery of the subconscious mind. 

Homer the romantic naturalist, Eakins the realist, Ryder the romantic, were 
the three American painters of their time who have the most meaning for us 
today. All three were strong individualists, spending most of their lives in 
this country, relatively little affected by influences from abroad, and more or 
less opposed to the surface currents of their period. Few artists can be called 
more “American.” Viewed together, they disprove the assumption that the 
most characteristically ‘American’ art is realistic, showing that on the con- 
trary romanticism is as characteristic if not as frequent, and that the two strains 
intermingle, sometimes in the same individual. 





Fig. 9. ALBERT P. RYDER, Siegfried and the 
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MARMONTELS “SHEPHERDESS OF THE 
ALPS” IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART 


By PAuL L. GRIGAUT 


temporaries the great artists able to interpret their literary works. One 

might well expect that men who had the same ideals, frequented the same 
circles and were subject to the same influences would respond in the same way 
to the intellectual atmosphere of their time. Yet this is far from being so, and 
in general the truism traduttore traditore can be applied to most aspects of 
what has been called “the problem of the mutual elucidation of the Arts.”* 
To our eyes Victor Hugo was betrayed by Tohnny Johannot, Corneille by 
Paillet, Racine by his quasi-contemporary Coypel, the author of the Esther 
tapestry cartoons, just as Flaubert and Anatole France were by their illustrators 
of the seventies and eighties. There are some exceptions, it is true. Confining 
ourselves to French art we may say that a possible parallelism exists between 
the text of La Nouvelle Héloise, Moreau’s illustrations for the novel, and 
Greuze’s genre scenes, or between Voltaire’s Contes and the delightful vi- 
gnettes of the Kehl edition or some of Gabriel de Saint-Aubin’s effortless 
sketches; the lithographs of Delacroix for the first part of Faust brought about 
Goethe's famous remark to Eckermann; Manet’s illustrations for Poe’s Raven 
helped the French to place the poem in its dramatic climate. Another, and I 
believe lesser known, exception concerns one of Marmontel’s Contes Moraux, 
La Bergére des Alpes. It is the object of this study to show the different forms 
that its somewhat slender theme took in the hands of such artists as Vernet, 
Falconet, Loutherbourg, with emphasis on what is probably the most inter- 
esting of these interpretations, a genre scene by Etienne Aubry recently 
acquired by the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Marmontel, I admit, was by no means a creative genius; but, a good writer, 
he was one of those hommes-miroirs who, better than greater men, reflect the 
attitudes and the ideals of their contemporaries. Although every history of 
French literature mentions his works, few people bother to read them; to us, 
today, he means very little. To Frenchmen, Europeans even, of the eighteenth 
century, he was a personage whose every word and action was watched and 
commented upon in the memoirs anc letters of the second half of the century. 
Secrétatre des Batiments, thanks to M. de Marigny, editor of the powerful 


T is a strange fact that few great writers have found among their con- 
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Mercure de France, thanks to Madame de Pompadour, he replaced Bougain- 
ville as Academician and Voltaire as historiographe to the King. He translated 
Pope's Rape of the Lock (under the quaint and logical title “La boucle de 
cheveux enlevée”’) ; he wrote a large number of tragedies, most of which failed, 
it seems without injuring their author’s reputation, as well as four volumes of 
memoirs and, in the Mercure and the Encyclopédie, the only fair, kind and 
dispassionate literary criticism of the period. His magnum opus, he thought, 
was a roman philoso phique, Bélisaire, the most controversial chapter of which 
Catherine the Great herself translated. More important to us, Marmontel is the 
author of the Contes Moraux, which furnished composers and playwriters 
(including Marmontel himself) as well as painters of the eighteenth century, 
plots and incidents from which they could draw. 

At court, and in the Paris of the seventeen-sixties, Marmontel knew every- 
body. Close to Voltaire (who gave encouragement to this tailor’s son when, 
still unknown, he failed to obtain the Jeux Floraux prize for the best poem on 
“L'invention de la poudre 4 canon’”’) Marmontel was also a friend of Diderot 
and D’Alembert, with whom he collaborated on the Encyclopédie. Most of 
the artists of the period knew him. When he resided at Versailles, his position 
as Secrétaire des Batiments led him to meet the painters of the Pompadour- 
Marigny circle. With Portail, the Keeper of the Palace paintings, he had long 
talks on the subject of art—for instance, as he proudly tells us, “on the genius 
and the manner of the different Italian schools, and upon the distinctive char- 
acter of the great painters.” He evidently knew Boucher, whose fame was 
already fading while his own reputation was growing. Marmontel it was who 
coined the often repeated phrase that Boucher had not studied “les Graces en 
bon lieu”; with his “elegant vulgarity,” as the Goncourts said, Boucher repre- 
sented for Marmontel what the author of the Contes Moraux apparently dis- 
liked most: obvious frivolity. It was in Paris, however, and mostly at Madame 
Geoffrin’s, in her “kingdom of the Rue Saint-Honoré,” that Marmontel met 
the artists who were to interpret his works. The famous Monday suppers were 
in theory reserved to artists and amateurs; but such was Marmontel’s prestige 
that the old lady made an exception for him. There the writer met Vernet, who 
was to be the first, I believe, to treat in art the theme of La Bergére des Alpes, 
and the mildly realistic Carle Vanloo, who fought with Madame Geoffrin when 
the latter, considering a bust of Diderot indecent on account of its bald head, 
gave it a marble wig; Chardin, Hubert Robert, Vien, belonged also to that 
circle. At these dinners, or after the more intimate sou pers given for those 
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précieuses of the eighteenth century, the Countess de Brionne or Madame de 
Duras, Marmontel’s moral tales were read before they were published in the 
Mercure. 

Two of these Contes, Annette et Lubin and La Bergére des Alpes, seem to 
have lent themselves better than the others to pictorial representation. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the former; it is sufficient to say that it probably 
owed part of its popularity to Favart’s opéra comique based on the story and 
even more to Madame Favart’s acting, and that a number of the best painters 
of the late eighteenth century, from Boucher to Greuze and Fragonard, gave it 
a corporeal existence.” La Bergére des Alpes is not far behind in the interest 
and artistic quality of the works it engendered. 

A synopsis of this “anecdote moderne,” as it was called when first printed, 
may be of benefit to modern readers. Two elderly travelers, a nobleman of 
Turin and his wife, stranded in the Alps, are given shelter in a small cottage 
inhabited by two old peasants, ‘such as Philemon and Baucis are depicted to 
us.”” They are much struck by the extraordinary beauty and grace of a young 
woman of the household; although acting as the peasants’ daughter, she seems 
to the visitors to be of higher birth and education than her humble position as 
milkmaid and shepherdess would imply. On returning to Turin, the travelers 
talk so much about the mysterious young woman that their son Fonrose falls 
in love sight unseen with “Adelaide” and decides to find her. Dressed as a 
shepherd, he obtains work on a neighboring farm and, as if by chance, meets 
the young woman guarding her sheep and singing sadly. Marivaux’ Jeu de 
l’Amour et du Hasard is played all over again in the Alps. Fonrose “‘a la plus 
jolie figure du monde,” Adelaide “est noble et touchante dans sa langueur”’ ; 
the story finds its way through a complication of sighs and tears, pastoral idylls, 
the discovery of the shepherdess’ noble birth and her vows of devotion to a 
dead husband, the forgiveness of the hero’s father and mother, and numerous 
other difficulties before coming to a happy ending. 

First published anonymously in 1759 in the Mercure, the tale became quickly 
famous. It includes in its forty-odd pages most of the elements which the ames 
sensibles were to admire two years later in La Nouvelle Héloise. In the Alps 
of Haller and Gessner, love was supposed to become “libre et grand, impétueux 
et fort comme I’aigle qui plane”; and Marmontel set out to prove it. The lovers 
are young; they are unhappy because they believe, for a long time anyway, in 
keeping a solemn promise. The old peasants are respectful, virtuous and well 
bred (for instance, to imply that Adelaide knows how to make baskets, the old 
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farmer says: “Je voudrais que vous vissiez avec quelle audace elle entrelace le 
jonc flexible’’) ; finally Fonrose’s old father and mother are’noble and rich 
but kind and understanding. * 

The earliest and best known work which Marmontel’s story inspired is 
probably the large landscape by Joseph Vernet which is today in the palace of 
Compiégne. Ordered by Madame Geoffrin from the painter during one of his 
short stays in Paris, it was exhibited at the 1763 Salon (Fig. 2). Grimm, no 
great friend of Marmontel but Vernet’s admirer, called it “a bad picture,” 
adding however “‘autant toutefois qu’il est possible 4 Vernet d’étre mauvais.” 
And indeed the first impression is one of disappointment: we miss uncon- 
sciously the “je ne sais quoi de magique, de surnaturel” which Saint-Preux 
found in the Alps, and which is at least implied in the story. From Vernet we 
would expect a landscape to transpose in nature melancholy or Aorrour, to 
interpret Horace Walpole’s famous description of Savoy: “Precipices, moun- 
tains, torrents, wolves—Salvator Rosa!”’ With its silvery pallor, its gentle mood 
of good breeding and a composition which is not very different from that in 
Gaspard Dughet’s Calling of Abraham, Madame Geoffrin’s painting could 
have been an illustration for Berquin’s Idy//s. Our imagination can do better. 

Gravelot’s illustrations for the collected edition of the Contes (1765) are 
justly famous: Portalis calls them “la meilleure série peut-étre” executed by 
the artist, and the Goncourts state that thanks to them Gravelot ‘““dominera tout 
son siécle.”” Yet the vignette for La Bergére is a weak product of the bergeries 
school (Fig. 3). Little more than a miniature copy of the painting by Vernet 
(Gravelot’s companion at Mme. Geoffrin’s suppers) , it does not even have its 
superficial pastoral quality: the tall mountains which in Vernet’s work formed 
a pleasing background to a conventional scene have disappeared and the tree— 
in the painting nothing more than a prop—becomes in the engraving the most 
prominent object: the ‘“‘vignettiste de l’in-douze’”’ (Goncourt) is evidently 
more at ease in small scale scenes of interiors or garden arbors. Even the atti- 
tudes are false: the episode chosen by Gravelot is, I believe, the scene where 
Adelaide tells Fonrose of her promise to her husband. Yet there is no pathos, 
no subtlety, none of that fine and microscopic rococo amusant for which the 
Goncourts praise him: the whole thing is weak—I am tempted to add “aussi 
mauvais qu’il est possible 4 Gravelot d’étre mauvais.” 

The fame of La Bergére des Alpes was such at that time that a large number 
of opéras comiques based on its slender plot were submitted to the Parisian 
theatres: from 1761 to 1765 twelve such works were offered to the Comédie- 
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Italienne.* Marmontel himself wrote his own opéra comique, which was pro- 
duced early in 1766 (without any success, as Grimm reported cheerfully). A 
more important play, by Desfontaines, was acted in December, 1765 at the 
Comédie-Frangaise. 

It owed its success to the young woman who played the principal part, 
Mlle. Doligny, one of the most charming actresses of the eighteenth century 
and easily the most virtuous. Perfect in parts breathing “une 4me nouvelle et 
passionnée,”’* very simple and very beautiful (“.. . Ettu souris comme |’amour/ 
Quand il avait son innocence,” Dorat said of her) she must have been excellent 
in the role of Adelaide. Thanks to her, the play gave rise to one of the most 
delightful interpretations of La Bergére des Alpes in eighteenth century art— 
the group modeled by Falconet for the Sévres porcelain factory (Fig. 6). It 
is easy to believe that Boucher himself had given the design of the group 
to Falconet as he had often done before, and that the sculptor interpreted it 
freely; good critics affirm it, although Louis Réau, Falconet’s biographer, does 
not mention it. In any case, Falconet’s Bergére and its pendant, L’Oracle, are 
perfect and delightful examples of the “art Vanloté” just before Cochin’s 
classical revolution. The original plaster for the biscuit group is still preserved 
in the Sévres Museum.*® With its clever composition and the impersonality of 
its youthful characters, it has the charm of an article de Paris, but stops short 
of mawkishness. The episode chosen is the happiest of the story. Adelaide has 
just accepted Fonrose’s aveux; she is still melancholy, his eyes are still fixed on 
hers. Yet with all its grace, the group does not differ very much from, let us say, 
Watteau’s Berger Content, engraved by Crépy, or even Baudoin’s Annette et 
Lubin. As were so many Sévres groups 4 deux, lovers, mother and child, brother 
and sister, La Bergére was soon copied in England at the Derby factory (Fig. 
5). The differences are obvious: the French group with its pleasing and com- 
plex silhouette, its simplicity of details and plastic directness, has become a 
typical product of the English school of ceramics, a somewhat crowded, two- 
dimensional scene delimited by the traditional backdrop of leaves. The atti- 
tudes, which are so natural in the Sévres group, have become stilted; Adelaide's 
minois, with the upturned nose Falconet gave all his feminine profiles, and 
which is so French it is already to be found in the Maitre de Moulins portraits, 
becomes in the Derby piece the face of a strong, pleasingly healthy and some- 
what bovine Staffordshire girl.’ 

The engraving made by Leveau after Aubry’s Bergére des Alpes is probably 
the most successful graphic interpretation of Marmontel’s short story. But many 
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other engravings exist, which continued to spread the fame of La Bergére until 
the end of the century. A number are French imitations of Gravelot’s vignette 
for the 1765 edition of the Contes ;* not unexpectedly others show that the tale 
was apparently as popular in England as it was in France. Influenced as he so 
often was by Vernet, Loutherbourg reproduced with some changes Madame 
Geoffrin’s paysage animé, anglicizing it in a painting which was engraved by 
Bartolozzi, Byrne and Middiman; the latter two were responsible for the 
somber “‘Salvatorial landscape,” as Anna Seward would have said, in which 
the shepherdess gesticulates aimlessly. Angelica Kaufmann was also tempted 
by the pastoral subject; her version was engraved entirely by Bartolozzi in 
1785 and served as a pendant to Grisalda—why, it is difficult to say. Such a 
theme was a logical one for Wheatley, whose saccharine Alpine Lovers was 
engraved au pointillé by Bransom.® Doubtless there exist other engravings 
after other lost paintings. The most delightfully ludicrous is probably the 
frontispiece, “set by Mr. Carey,” of an undated English translation of La 
Bergére (Fig. 4). Fonrose dressed as a Sébastien Mercier pilgrim to Cythera, 
and Adelaide, attired as a Sandby flower-girl, seem to be dancing a minuet in 
a very flat landscape. The rarest engraving of the subject may well be a print, 
“style Descourtis,” which was sold in the Simon sale in 1929 (no. 329) ; it is 
mentioned neither by Portalis-Beraldi nor by Le Blanc, and I have been unable 
to trace it. 

Among the French artists who treated the subject of La Bergére des Alpes 
the least known, yet the creator of the best version of the theme, is probably 
Etienne Aubry (1745-1781). Modern references to him or his works are rare: 
the only recent research on the painter is an excellent article published in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1925, which however confines itself largely to a 
study of several re-discovered genre paintings.’® For this comparative neglect 
there are several reasons, the most important of which being that Aubry, who 
was one of these peintres-protées so common in the eighteenth century—por- 
traitist, painter of landscapes and historical or genre scenes—died, still young, 
before he “found himself.” Yet, in each of the genres which he practiced, he 
proved himself to be one of the good painters of the transitional period 1770- 
1790. He was not, as the 1782 Nécrologe affirms, “one of the greatest Painters 
of the French School.” Nevertheless his paintings have passed, and probably 
are still passing, for Chardins or Lépiciés, and his finished drawings for 
Fragonards or Greuzes, attributions which the exquisite quality of these 
sketches almost justify;’* more flatteringly still, at least one sépia executed by 
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Fragonard himself was long attributed to him.** Whether finished drawings 
or paintings, Aubry’s works were appreciated by fastidious eighteenth century 
collectors, such as Randon de Boisset, Véri, Chevalier Lambert or d’Angiviller. 
Later Aubry’s name was to appear in the catalogues of such famous collections 
as Walferdin’s or the Goncourts’. As a last proof of Aubry’s reputation during 
his lifetime, it may be said that a brilliant pleiade of engravers popularized his 
works: Augustin de Saint-Aubin, Simonet, de Launay, Leveau and others as 
famous in their field, interpreted his portraits and, more usually, his genre 
scenes.** 

Aubry was born in Versailles in 1745, apparently of good family; his brother 
was the linguist Philippe-Charles Aubry, known as the first translator of 
W erther.** A pupil of Sylvestre, the drawing master of the Enfants de France, 
and of Vien, the young artist specialized at first in portrait painting and painted 
such important personages as Madame Victoire, Louis, Dauphin of France, the 
Comte d’Angiviller, “Directeur des Batiments du Roi,” as well as his fellow 
artists, Adam le jeune, Hallé and Vassé, or the comedian Molé.*® Many of these 
portraits are lost, but others, including his own, are still preserved. They have 
already the qualities which, in contrast to Fragonard’s or Gabriel de Saint- 
Aubin's fa presto, are Aubry’s own: concision and serenity, and, in opposition 
to the thick impasto of the French disciples of the Dutch or Flemish school, a 
graceful, unobtrusive linear harmony which few of his contemporaries 
possessed. 

These are also the characteristics of the painter’s best genre scenes, which 
follow the portraits chronologically and to which we shall return. After two 
or three years spent in perfecting this, his most successful genre, Aubry turned 
to the “grand genre de l'Histoire.” Protected by d’Angiviller, he set out for 
Rome to study the masters and, it is said, to forget what his few biographers 
have called his “chagrin,” a personal drama about which we know nothing. In 
Rome, where he arrived early in 1778, Aubry did not abandon at once the 
paintings of genre scenes: there is mention of a number of drawings for a 
Gil Blas which he executed in Italy.*® But under the supervision of Vien, then 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, Aubry turned definitely to Historical 
painting and, in the valuable Correspondance of Vien with d’Angiviller, we 
find that he completed in July, 1779, a painting for the latter, Diogenes Beg- 
ging Alms. In Rome Aubry probably started work also on the large Coriolanus’ 
Farewell to his Wife which was exhibited at the 1781 Salon, as well as on its 
proposed pendant, Briseas and Agamemnon. To complete our list of Aubry’s 
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classical works mention should be made of a sketch of Caius Marius upon the 
ruins of Carthage, also executed in Rome which, if it had been completed, 
“would have been by far superior to Coriolanus’ Farewell.” ** 

In October, 1780, Aubry left Rome abruptly and went back to Paris where 
he died in July of the following year. Like so many painters of the eighteenth 
century—‘‘honest” Portail, “old man” Chardin, “good” Frago—the man was 
as congenial as his works, with his industry, his “caractére doux et sensible” 
and his “société douce et franche,” above all with his Wertherian melancholy 
and the “‘sensibilité souriante” which we find expressed in his best works. 

Aubry’s “grandes machines pittoresques” are lost today; from what we 
know of their subject, apparently so unsuitable to the artist’s talent, the loss 
is not great. His portraits are, in last analysis, only “des ceuvres estimables.” 
Whatever fame Aubry enjoys today he owes to the score or so of genre paint- 
ings which he executed mostly in what we may call his middle period. 

It is apparently in 1775, or shortly before, that Aubry changed his manner 
for the first time. Turning aside from the “talent stérile” of the portrait painter 
(Nécrologe ), which had nevertheless helped him to become Peintre du Roi, 
he exhibited at the Salon three genre scenes which were praised by Diderot: 
Paternal Love, A Child asking his Mother to Forgive Him, and the most im- 
portant, which Diderot consented to call “‘charmante”: The Shepherdess of 
the Alps.*® Aubry’s success was great; it may be explained, not only by the 
real charm of the paintings themselves but also by the fact that our painter 
had few rivals in this genre: Chardin in his last years confined himself to 
pastel portraiture and the painting of still-lifes, Greuze had stopped exhibit- 
ing six years before, Lépicié and Jeaurat (whom Aubry admired) lacked 
Aubry’s restraint; Huet, Aubry’s contemporary, attempted only innocuous 
bergeries; Fragonard of course is in a class by himself. For three or four 
years Aubry persevered in this new genre. The beautiful First Lesson of 
Fraternal Friendship (Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Fig. 10), with 
its mood of quiet and dignity, is dated 1776. 

During that period Aubry probably painted a number of other genre scenes, 
some of which Miss Ingersoll-Smouse published in the Gazette article previ- 
ously mentioned; among these should be mentioned the Farewell to the Nurse, 
for which a preliminary drawing exists in the Albertina collection.*® In all 
probability the pendant to The She pherdess, The Gratitude of Fonrose, known 
today through De Launay’s engraving, was executed then, along with the 
landscapes mentioned in various catalogues of the 1780's, with the puzzling 
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note: “figures et animaux par Taunay;” to judge from the setting of The 
Farewell and the pastoral background of The Gratitude of Fonrose, these 
landscapes must have been among Aubry’s most charming works. It is also 
only through an engraving (by Simonet), I believe, that a pure genre scene, 
The Lottery, is known. Weaker than in the works mentioned above, its com- 
position is crowded and somewhat unbalanced, and we miss the subtle sense 
of space and volume which marks the earlier genre scenes. The characters 
seem to be copies of more successful paintings: the old man is the peasant of 
The Shepherdess and The Farewell, the girl is the nurse of the Kansas City 
Lesson of Fraternal Friendship; Aubry’s great weakness, a lack of creative 
imagination, is apparent. 

To the same category of overworked, emphatic compositions belongs the 
Mariage Rompu, which was one of the sensations of the 1777 Salon; a link 
between the grand manner of Aubry and his earlier genre scenes, it is a large 
canvas with some twenty characters which, with its complex composition 
and melodramatic subject, reminds one of La Malédiction Paternelle.*° Still 
closer to Greuze is The Arrest, a finished sepia sketch preserved in the 
Albertina. With its numerous actors, crying, fainting, kneeling, it also lacks 
the clarity which makes Aubry’s earlier attempts at genre such delightful 
works of art (Fig. 8). 

Aubry’s Shepherdess of the Alps (1775 Salon), to which we come back 
after a long detour, belongs to the “bon temps du maitre.” Recently pre- 
sented to the Detroit Institute of Arts, it is one of the few authentic paint- 
ings by Aubry in America.** There can be no doubt that this Shepherdess 
is the perfect illustration to Marmontel’s tale. The episode chosen is the most 
subtly moving of the story—the moment when Adelaide is seen by Fonrose’s 
parents in the farmhouse which is her present home, and when the contrast 
between the drab environment of a peasant’s cabin and Adelaide's grace and 
aristocratic charm becomes apparent to the elderly couple (Fig. 1). Falconet, 
Gravelot, Angelica Kaufmann, had borrowed the theme of Marmontel’s conte 
moral as an excuse for pretty, superficial bergeries; Aubry transports us into 
a real Savoy farmhouse and succeeds, not only in translating the subtle quality 
of mood which is the great charm of the tale, but also in expressing the im- 
palpable relationship of the different characters of a tenuous plot—which is 
the greatest quality of all genre scenes. We are indeed far from the obvious 
gros sel of Greuze’s melodramas. There is in Aubry’s Shepherdess a genuine 
melancholy, a delicacy and lack of affectation, above all a talent for express- 
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ing simply what is simple, which few other paintings of the period possess. 
The most important and most unconscious drama of everyday life—the sym- 
pathetic meeting of strangers—is enacted before us; and to interest and move 
us the painting needs no literary amplification. 

Technically the Detroit picture embodies all that is most characteristic of 
Aubry’s works at their best. I know of few eighteenth century compositions 
as lucid as that of this Bergére. Upon a background which has the realistic 
impersonality of a Théatre-Libre backdrop, six characters—the sixth is the 
sheep—are compactly drawn together, in three separate groups, into a semi- 
circle terminating by repoussoirs, a barrel on the left and a large earthern 
jug on the right. Each actor has his own personality. The nobleman’s face, 
half hidden in a Rembrandtesque shadow under a traveler's cap, is that of 
a shrewd, kindly judge whom one cannot deceive. The marquise is an incar- 
nation of the provincial grande dame of the eighteenth century; her hand 
gracefully extended toward Adelaide, she seems to welcome her future 
daughter-in-law, and this gesture is the only one in this peaceful scene: with 
Chardin, Aubry is one of the rare artists of the period who care to paint 
immobility.2* The second group is formed by the two old mountaineers, who 
have the ruggedness and placidity of the peasants described by Rousseau. 
The old woman, her arms crossed on her chest in an attitude full of naturalness, 
is a striking figure who reminds one of David’s Maraichére. The old farmer, 
it is true, is more conventional and looks too much like one of the péres nobles 
who gesticulate in Greuze’s romans muets. Adelaide is of course the main 
character of the drama. She stands in full light. Everything in her is planned 
to please: her attitude, which is that of Chardin’s Pourvoyeuse, the unaffected 
gesture with which she places on the table the basket of fruit mentioned by 
Marmontel, as well as her delicate lost profile, which Aubry almost invariably 
gave to the heroines of his genre scenes. Indeed here, as in all his other early 
works, Aubry is closer to Chardin than to any other of his contemporaries. 
Doubtless we have here a portrait; at least I know of no other Aubry creation 
which resembles this shepherdess, while most of the other characters reappear, 
more or less travestis, in his other works. May not this be Mlle. Doligny 
herself, who had acted the part of Adelaide in Desfontaines’ play? At the 
time when Aubry painted the Shepherdess of the Alps, she was at the height 
of her success, playing Rosine in Beaumarchais’ Barber of Seville. The only 
portrait I know of her, by L. M. Vanloo (R. de Rothschild collection, Paris; 
engraved by J. J. Huber) ,** by no means negates this possibility: the Adelaide 
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Fig. 7, ETIENNE AUBRY, Sepia drawing for The Shepherdess of the Alps 
Vienna, Albertina 





Fig. 8. ETIENNE AUBRY, The Arrest (sepia drawing ) 
Vienna, Albertina 





Fig. 9. ETIENNE AUBRY, “The Frightened Child”’ 
Paris, Georges Wildenstein Coll. 


Fig. 10. ETIENNE AUBRY, The First Lesson of Fraternal Friendship 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 





of our painting has the wide eyes, the long aristrocratic neck, the charm- 
ingly modeled oval face of the young actress. At the same time, oddly 
enough, Aubry’s graceful shepherdess reminds one also of another young 
woman: Mlle. Gaucher, “whose image was present to my thoughts,” Mar- 
montel wrote later, “while I drew the Shepherdess of the Alps.” No words 
better than his could in fact describe the girl in the Detroit canvas: “Her 
beauty had something romantic, which, till then, one had seen only in idea. 
Her figure united the majesty of the cedar with the pliancy of the poplar; 
she walked with a languid and indolent air, but her carriage, though care- 
less, was full of unaffected grace and propriety.”** Aubry probably did not 
know this, published years later in Marmontel’s Memoirs; it is no small 
praise to say that, unconsciously, he interpreted so perfectly Marmontel’s ideal. 

The lucidity and sense of form and style which characterize Aubry’s early 
genre scenes, as well as his very real feeling for what gives lifg to a compo- 
sition, are even more obvious in the painter’s sepias of the various subjects 
he treated. The drawing for The Shepherdess (Albertina, Fig. 7) does not 
differ greatly from the finished painting. The only change occurs in the face 
of the noble lady, which in the sepia is that of a conventional healthy young 
woman, but becomes in the painting a rather strange, dramatically lighted 
oval of a charming dowager. Aubry’s main characteristic, the effet net of his 
compositions praised by the Journal de Paris, made such works as The 
She pherdess ideal for the engraver’s interpretation: it was engraved by Leveau 
soon after it was exhibited, the engraving being dedicated to the Comte 
d’Angiviller. 

The color scheme of The Shepherdess is as personal as its composition. 
It includes, carefully spaced throughout the picture, the strong reds and silky 
whites which I have come to associate with Aubry; the “bleu vif” which 
Miss Ingersoll-Smouse found in the paintings she published in the Gazette 
is replaced here with softer hues—the light blue of the Marquis’ traveling 
coat, the hardly more emphatic blue of the Marquise’s petticoat, the delight- 
ful blue-green of Adelaide’s ruffle. The strongest accent is probably that 
given by the carefully modeled brass jug which the milkmaid is carrying. 
The background is a neutral grayish-brown with which the colors blend 
perfectly. With the exception of the gold of the brass jug, and even more 
of the whites, painted with such a thick impasto that the sleeve of Adelaide’s 
bodice, for instance, at first gives the impression of over-painting, the paint 
is very thin, so thin in part that the canvas is apparent. Judging from Miss 
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Ingersoll-Smouse’s description, and from the other works by or after Aubry 
which I have been able to study, these color accords and this technique are char- 
acteristic of the painter: the background of the Detroit painting appears in 
the Kansas City Lesson of Fraternal Friendship and in the Frightened Child 
which I am able to reproduce here through the courtesy of M. Georges 
Wildenstein (Fig. 9). With its unhackneyed subject, its characteristic still- 
life and the half amused, half worried face of the young mother, this un- 
published addition to Aubry’s euvre is one of the most graceful and typical 
creations of our painter.*° 

It is easy to find in Aubry’s works reminiscences of his more famous con- 
temporaries; I have mentioned a few. What belongs peculiarly to him—un- 
conscious charm, dignity and refinement, simplicity and sympathic realism— 
is still enough to make of Aubry one of those grands petits-maitres which 
the Goncourts admired as much as the greater masters. No history of art or 
of literature is complete without such men as Aubry or Marmontel. They 
may not have much to say, but they say it well: and without them art and 
literature would be poorer.*® 


"Cf. Helmut A. Hatzfeld, “Literary criticism through art .. .", Journal of Esthetics and Art Criticism, Septem- 
ber, 1947; cf. also Paul L. Grigaut, “Art et Littérature,"”” The French Review, 1939, pp. 459-68. 

* For instance Baudoin, in a gouache engraved by Nicolas Ponce; Fragonard, in two landscapes painted in his 
realistic manner, Annette 4 15 ans and Annette a 20 ans, both engraved by Godefroy, before 1772; Carle 
Vanloo in a sepia drawing from the Pannier collection (cf. Les Arts, March, 1907, pp. 14-15); Greuze in an 
Annette et Lubin engraved by L. Binet (cf. Bourcard, Estampes . . ., p. 258); Debucourt, in a color aquatint 
after his own Annette et Lubin published “in order to soften the unfortunate situation of Annette et Lubin in 
their old age” (cf. L. Delteil, Manuel de l’ Amateur d’ estampes du XVIII* siécle, p. 91). Swebach-Desfontaines 
painted a Vieillesse d’ Annette et Lubin, engraved by Leceeur, which was used as a pendant to Debucourt's 
version. 

* Correspondance Littéraire, Tourneux edition, V1, 490. 

“See Clarence D. Brenner, Dramatizations of French Short Stories in the Eighteenth Century, University of 
California Press, Berkeley, 1947, pp. 16-17; and Correspondance Littéraire, V1, 489. 

* Cf. Fred W. Hawkins, The French Stage in the 18th Century, London, 1888, II, 298. 

* The photograph reproduced was kindly sent to me by the Conservateur of the Sévres museum, whom I wish 
to thank here for his courtesy. Cf. Bourgeois and Lechevallier-Chevignard, Le Biscuit de Sévres, nos. 110, 481. 
* The group is in the Schreiber collection (Victoria and Albert Museum). Cf. Catalogue of the Schreiber Col- 
lection, London, 1928, 1, 72. The pendant, also copied at Derby from the Sévres original, L’Oracle ou le Naud 
de Cravate, is illustrated Pl. 41. 

* See Louis Hautecceur, “Le sentimentalisme dans la peinture francaise,” G.B.A., 1 (1909), 166. 

* The attitudes of the two lovers are so close to the Sévres Bergére that it is evident that Wheatley copied it, 
introducing an “Alpine” background. The success of The Shepherdess of the Alps in England was probably 
due to the representation in 1780 of the comic opera of that name by Charles Dibdin. 

* Florence Ingeroll-Smouse, “‘Quelques tableaux de genre inédits par Etienne Aubry,” G.B.A., 1 (1925), 
77-86. 

** Ingersoll-Smouse, op. cit., p. 80; Ingersoll-Smouse, Revue de I’ Art, 11 (1924), 228. The preliminary draw- 
ing tor Aubry’s Les Adieux 2 la Nourrice in the Albertina was given to Greuze by Mauclair (Greuze, 1906, 
fac. p. 147) and Meder (Handzeichnungen . . ., 2nd series, pl. 59). Cf. K. T. Parker, Old Master Drawings, 
1930-31, p. 37. The large sheet in the British Museum (1878.7.13.1) mentioned by Parker in that article has 
now been definitely given to Loutherbourg. In the G.B.A. article mentioned above, Miss Ingersoll-Smouse 
stated that a copy of the Decourcelle Jeune Servante (which she convincingly attributed to Aubry) was 
exhibited as by Chardin in the Chardin-Fragonard exhibition. 

*? Guiffrey et Marcel, Inventaire Général des dessins du Musée du Louvre .. ., 1, 16 (no. 91). Cf. Voyage 
a'ltalie . . . (by Bergeret de Grancourt), edited by Jacques Wilhelm, Paris, 1948, p. 158. The sepia is repro- 
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duced fac. p. 73. The writing on the Louvre drawing (“Rome 1774’) is evidently the same as that on the 
Fragonard Femme Assise in the Besancon Museum (coll. Paris). 1 su, t that the sepia reproduced as by 
Aubry in Guiffrey-Marcel (no. 90, Esude 2’ Homme), which is also said to be dated “Rome 1774,” should be 
given to Fragonard. In any case there is no record of Aubry being in Italy that year. 

"8 Although Loys Delteil (op. cit., p. 222), states that few of Aubry’s works were engraved, it should be 
noticed that at least ten of the painter’s genre scenes were engraved in the eighteenth century. 

** The sources used here are the following: Diderot’s Salons; Bellier de la Chavignerie, Dictionnaire Général 
... Wol. I, Nécrologe des Hommes célébres, 1782; Abrégé du Journal de Paris, 1781; Correspondance 
Vien-d’ Angiviller.... 

*® Louis, Dauphin de France was engraved by Francois; a “sanguine bistrée” of that subject was in the M.D. 
Coliection sold at the Hotel Drouot, in 1936; Augustin de Saint-Aubin engraved (1786) the portrait of Molé. 
Miss Bertha H. Wiles, Curator of the Max Epstein Library of Reproductions, kindly informed me that a 
group supposed to represent the family of the artist was sold at the Galerie Giroux, Brussels, in March, 1930. 
Judging from the reproduction, it can hardly be Aubry’s work, and certainly does not represent the artist and 
his family. It is apparently a mediocre work of the late eighties, close to Danloux in style. 

"See Mireur, Ventes d'Art... , vol. 1, article “Aubry”; cf. also Correspondance Vien-d’ Angiviller for 
1777-79. 

** Nécrologe, 1782. 

** Diderot, Salon de 1775. 

** 1777 Salon; later in the Véri collection, sold 1785. Published by Miss Ingersoll-Smouse in G.B.A., I, 1925, 
when in Dior collection. No. 77 in Charles d’ Heucqueville sale catalogue (Charpentier, March 1936; the 
catalogue does not menticn that this is the Dior picture). It may be noted here that a copy in reverse of The 
First Lesson of Fraternal Friendship was in the Mayer de Rothschild sale, Charpentier, March 30, 1935. 

7° A sepia drawing related to the Mariage Rompu was in the Hodgkins collection (sold Georges Petit, April 
30, 1914); it came from the Basan (1798) and Kraemer (1913) collections. Miss Ingersoll-Smouse in the 
G.B.A. article mentioned above makes an interesting comparison between the sepia, the painting which she 
re-discovered, and the engraving by de Launay. In the Mercure for June 1786, announcing the publication of 
La Reconnaissance de Fonrose engraved by “R. Delaunay le Jeune” is the comment: “Cette estampe dont le 
sujet est tiré de la Bergére des Alpes est la Seme de la jolie suite connue sous le titre de Mariage rompu, 
Mariage conclu. La 6€™¢ paraitra sous un mois.” The Reconnaissance was apparently woven at that time at 
Aubusson. A tapestry panel reproducing (with many changes) Aubry’s painting was sold in the Comte de B. 
Collection (Charpentier, May 14, 1934; illustrated in the catalogue). 

** Canvas, 20 x 241/, inches; signed and dated |. 1. Aubry 1775. Exhibited 1775 Salon (no. 177). Collections: 
Chevalier Lambert (sold March 27, 1787, no. 206); Sir John Foley Grey, Malvern (sold Christie's, June 15. 
1928; no. 127, under title: The Visit of Rich Relations); Mondschein, New York, from whom the painting was 
acquired in 1947 by the Detroit Institute of Arts, as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. Whitcomb. A painting 
representing only the figure of the shepherdess, in reverse of the Detroit painting and the Albertina sepia, was 
in the Baron Léonino sale, Paris, 1928. The color scheme is apparently different from the Detroit painting. 
*? A mannerism of Aubry is obvious in The Shepherdess: the hands of the characters, painted with extreme 
care, are larger than one would expect. This is noticeable in most of his genre scenes. 

** Reproduced in: Le Thédtre a Paris (Conférences du Musée Carnavalet, 1929), fac. p. 96. In the same 
volume is reproduced, fac. p. 161, a portrait of Molé, attributed to the “Ecole francaise du XVIII¢ siécle” 
(Collection Dormeuil). Augustin de Saint-Aubin’s engraving (reproduced in Revue de I’ Art, Il (1904), 63) 
differs little from the portrait, and only in details which it would have been difficult or awkward to reproduce 
with the burin. It should also be noted that it is in reverse from the painting, which I have not seen. 

** Marmontel, Mémoires . . ., London, 1895, 1, 177. 

** Oval. Height, 54 cm.; width 64 cm. There exists a pencil drawing connected with this work; it belonged to 
the Paulme collection (No. 1 of the sale catalogue, Georges Petit, May 1929, under the name “L'Heureuse 
Mére”’) and later appeared in the Charles d' Heucqueville sale (No. 27). 

** This article could not have been written without the heip of the officials of the New York Public Library 
Print Room, of the Frick Reference Library, which I wish to thank also for the use of Fig. 8, and above all 
of the patient staff of the Detroit Institute of Arts library. 





ORCAGNA AND THE BLACK DEATH OF 1348 
By W.R. VALENTINER 


I 


HE 136th novel of the fourteenth century poet, Francesco Sacchetti, 

brings to life some of the artists in Florence of his time much better 

than many documents from the archives. He relates on one occasion 
how several of his artist friends went up to San Miniato to see some paintings 
which were then in progress; how they dined with the abbot and after a good 
meal and wine fell into a discussion of contemporary art. Present among 
others were Taddeo Gaddi, Orcagna, Alberto Arnoldi, and a certain 
Niccolao.* It was Orcagna who raised the bold question of naming the greatest 
master of painting next to Giotto. Opinion divided itself among Cimabue, 
Stefano, Bernardo, Buftalmaco* and several others. But Taddeo Gaddi is 
reported as saying: ‘There were certainly enough outstanding masters at that 
time who were able to so perfect the representation of human nature that 
it is surely impossible to approach them again. But this art has become and is 
becoming less . . .” (ma quest’arte é venuta e viene mancando tutto di). This 
conclusion was contested by “the great master of marble sculpture,” Alberto 
Arnoldi, who pointed out that no artist's work had ever compared with the 
effects created by the faces of the Florentine women, painted by themselves. 
“Surely they surpass even what God has made out of them!” A long and 
amusing discussion on the artistry of fashionable women ensued, which is 
not germane to our problem here. 

The most striking aspects of this story are the sentiments of Taddeo Gaddi, 
which appear to indicate that the leading artists of the mid-century felt them- 
selves already somewhat as epigones compared to the illustrious masters of 
the beginning of the century. And, indeed, something of that anxiety has 
crept into their compositions; into the fatigued and overly elaborate stories of 
Taddeo Gaddi, who was the eldest of the group; into the phlegmatic and 
heavy types of Alberto Arnoldi, and even into the severe and somber, often 
tragic, figures of Orcagna, the only genius among them. They all lack the con- 
vincing, naive optimism, the impulsive directness of the masters of the first 
great epoch. 

Although Sacchetti’s tale may be imaginary in part, the episode of the artists’ 
meeting has too much the ring of truth to be entirely invention. It corresponds 
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|. MASO, Details from S. Croce Frescoes 
(Burlington Magazine, 1929) 
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to facts we know of the artists’ lives and it can even be dated rather accurately. 
As far as Taddeo Gaddi is concerned, the interval of time in which this meeting 
could have taken place is rather generous, as we know that in 1341-42 he 
executed paintings* in San Miniato, which may be the very works visited by 
the artists. As he did not die until 1366, the described meeting must have taken 
place sometime during that twenty-odd year period. Orcagna is referred to by 
Sacchetti as capomaestro of Or San Michele, a position which he took over in 
1355. Alberto Arnoldi left Florence for Milan about 1364. Sacchetti speaks 
of him once more in the 229th novel, which must have been written much later 
as he describes him there as living for sometime in Milan at the court of Gale- 
azzo Visconti, who died in 1378. We can say then that Sacchetti’s story of the 
visit of the artists to San Miniato refers to the period of about 1360. 

The art world of Florence had passed through some terrible times, which 
could not help leaving their mark upon the artists’ works; the economic crisis 
of the early forties which resulted in famine and revolution throughout this 
decade, the tyranny of the Duke of Athens which ended with his expulsion in 
1343, the street fights between nobility and lower classes in which the nobility 
were expelled from the city government,‘ and lastly the pestilence of 1348, 
which affected Florence more, perhaps, than any other city. In the same year 
the first war with the Visconti of Milan began, and after its conclusion another 
wave of dissension arose in the city. An almost complete termination of all 
artistic undertaking resulted from these deplorable conditions, up until the 
end of the fourth decade. 

But, as frequently happens in history, out of the chaos of war, revolution, 
disease and famine a new spiritual activity arose. The creators, while not for- 
getful of the great work of their predecessors which had grown under happier 
circumstances, devoted themselves with fervor to a new conception of religious 
art, corresponding to their own times. Of this art in painting the greatest ex- 
ponents are Maso, Orcagna, Nardo di Cione and Andrea da Firenze; but the 
most characteristic of the art immediately following the social crisis is Orcagna, 
who finds his parallel in literature in the pessimistic and bitter preachings of 
Jacopo Passavanti, who died in 1357.° 

That the leading artists were deeply religious themselves we may assume 
not only from the content of their compositions, but also from the few facts 
we know of their lives. Orcagna and his brother, Nardo di Cione, executed 
their greatest works in the largest cloister of the Dominicans in Florence, 
S. Maria Novella, a center of the new religious movement, its outstanding 
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monument in painting being the allegorical cycle of Andrea da Firenze in the 
Chapter House, painted in 1355-67. Of Taddeo Gaddi we learn that he cor- 
responded with one of the leading preachers of his time—one of his letters is 
still extant—Fra Simone Fidati da Cascia, and told him how much he tried to 
follow his teachings.® Yet, it must be said that Gaddi’s religious art, although 
monumental in character and rich in fine episodes and genre scenes, is not 
quite up to his spiritual endeavors, lacking as it does that passionate intensity 
found in Orcagna. Taddeo Gaddi had said his best in the period before the 
economic and social crisis, while Orcagna produced his greatest works under 
the stress of the enormous sufferings following that period. There are, how- 
ever, a few exceptional works by Gaddi of his latest period, such as his Entomb- 
ment at Yale University,’ which show that he also came under the influence 
of the tragic mood of Orcagna’s maturity. 

In power and expression only Maso can be ranked with Orcagna, but his 
relationship is closer to Giotto, and he preceded Orcagna, as his known works 
seem to fall between the years 1336 and 1346 (his name appears for the last 
time in the guild of St. Luke in 1350).* Ghiberti and Villani speak enthusi- 
astically of him and indeed his frescoes in the Silvester chapel of S. Croce 
belong to the finest compositions of the Trecento. Their figures are statuesque, 
with simplified outlines, frequently seen from the front or in profile, acting 
with grand gestures and surrounded by a most impressive architectural setting. 
As Gualtiero Bardi, who in his will ordered the chapel in S. Croce built, died 
in 1336, the frescoes were probably executed soon thereafter. In 1341 one of 
the Bardi family had sequestered Maso’s property, who seems to have been 
negligent in the completion of some commission for them—probably the 
murals in the Silvester chapel, as Dr. Suida has pointed out. In any case, it is 
likely that they were finished before 1343, when the Bardis were thrown out 
of their palace during the social revolution (in 1346 their bankruptcy was 
declared). 

Probably Maso’s last work, which he left unfinished, is the impressive and 
touching Pieta in the Uffizi. There is a strong possibility that it is identical with 
the painting mentioned in 1392 as a work by ‘“Maso grande maestro,” which, it 
is true, was at that time above the door of the entrance to the cemetery of 
S. Pier Maggiore,® but which may well have been transported for safekeeping 
to the nearby church of S. Remigio where Vasari saw it. The description fits 
so well that it would be strange if two such masterpieces were created at about 
the same time. The notice of 1392 says that Niccolo Pietro Gerini received the 
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order to finish and restore a De position from the Cross, ordered by Drea, young 
daughter of Albizzo del Riccho. In the Uffizi Pieta there is a girl, obviously 
from a noble family, as donor—certainly a rare occurrence—and wearing a 
dress that corresponds to those worn by young Tuscan women in the thirties 
and forties, as seen in the frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti and Francesco 
Traini. If the Pieta under the Cross is accepted by only a small number of 
scholars as Maso’s work, although it has always been considered one of the 
most remarkable Florentine paintings of the Trecento, the reason is probably 
that certain parts of it appear to have been done at a later stage of the century 
than other paintings by Maso. (J. von Schlosser even considered it a copy after 
Maso at the end of the century.) But it seems plausible that Niccolo Pietro 
Gerini was responsible for this impression since he completed the picture. 

The plastic forms of the figures and the architectural arrangement of Maso’s 
compositions bear out Ghiberti’s statement that the master was as able in 
sculpture as in painting. I believe a second piece of sculpture can be added to 
the marble statue of a prophet in the Campanile, which can be identified from 
Ghiberti’s description.*° It is the well-known tomb of the Archbishop of 
Fiesole, Tedice degli Aliotti, in S. Maria Novella, for which several attribu- 
tions have unsuccessfully been adduced.*? It was probably executed soon after 
1336, the year the Archbishop died, and about the time of the construction of 
the Bardi tombs in S. Croce, which show some similarity in decorative features. 
As I have shown elsewhere in this magazine, where the tomb is reproduced 
(X, 1947, 179), it is in its carefully balanced construction related to Andrea 
Pisano’s most mature period, but its compositional simplification, which sup- 
presses the human elements for a greater stress upon the dominance of the rich 
architectural frame, goes beyond Andrea and even more beyond Tino da 
Camaino, to whom it was at one time given. We are reminded of Ghiberti’s 
praise of Maso, who, he says, simplified the art of painting to its very essentials. 
There are not more than three statues in the round on the tomb, the deceased 
and two angels, the sarcophagus carved with only three half-length figures, 
Christ, the Virgin and St. John, types frequent on the front reliefs of tombs but 
here developed with individual character. The other adjunctive parts consist 
of twisted columns, lion supports, and the coat-of-arms repeated twice between 
floral designs over the trefoil arches. 

The outlines of the figures, especially of the broad and monumentally con- 
ceived angels, are straighter than those of Andrea Pisano with their softly 
flowing curves. This stressing of verticality in the silhouette is characteristic of 
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Maso as a study of the two altarpieces, one in S. Spirito, the other formerly in 
Berlin, will reveal. Unfortunately there are no good detailed photographs of 
the statues in the round of the Aliotti tomb, but the drapery of the Archbishop 
is akin to that of the statue from the Campanile, and the right angel’s mantle 
is thrown over his shoulder like it is over the shoulders of the two end figures 
of the S. Spirito altarpiece, that is, the mantle is stretched over the left arm, 
not below it, so that it resembles a sling (which differs from Andrea Pisano’s 
custom, as we see for instance in his Campanile statues where the mantle falls 
down behind the arm and is brought back to hang over it, as in the case of the 
two figures from the sarcophagus relief, here reproduced in Figs. 2 and 3). 
These two mourning figures, although of conventional type, are more avail- 
able for study because we have good photographs of them. While the Virgin's 
left hand, pointing to Christ, recalls at once the outstretched hand of the 
Emperor who witnesses the restoring to life of the two clerks by St. Silvester 
(the form of the thumb is almost identical), her other hand repeats a motif 
which occurs twice in the S. Spirito altarpiece; she grasps the mantle which 
hangs from her right shoulder and pulls it over to the other side. This gesture 
is repeated by the Virgin and St. Magdalen in the S. Spirito painting. At the 
same time we observe the difficulty which the artist had in conveying the fact 
that the bent fingers are grasping the edge of the mantle, for in both instances 
the fingers seem almost as though broken off at the knuckles. 

Even more significant is the similarity between the faces of the two mourning 
figures and those of Maso’s in his paintings since it is here, in the difference 
of media which yield different effects of volume and light and dark, that we 
should expect a greater divergence. But Maso’s types with their straight noses, 
slightly thickened at the end, and their heavy chins, are always recognizable 
by their sensuous mouths, swimmingly indefinite in outline, with slightly 
swollen upper lips. We reproduce some of the types given in Offner’s article 
in detail to prove this (Fig. 1), and there are many other faces in his frescoes 
which could be compared with the strangely expressive figures from the Aliotti 
tomb. If we are right in the attribution of this tomb to Maso, we must recognize 
in him the earliest master of an indigenous Florentine school of sculpture at a 
time when Andrea Pisano and Giovanni Balducci of Pisa still ruled in the art 
of sculpture in Florence. Only one piece of sculpture by Orcagna, to which we 
shall return later, may precede it by a few years, but it is an early work and less 
free from Pisan influence than the present monument. 

As regards Alberto Arnoldi, his nature was such that we can scarcely expect 
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Fig. 7. ALBERTO ARNOLDI, Force and Justice from Francesco Pazzi Tomb 
Florence, §. Croce 





Fig. 8. ALBERTO ARNOLDI, Madonna 
Florence, Bigallo 
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Fig. 9. ALBERTO ARNOLDI, Front Relief from Tomb of Vieri da Bassignana 
Milan, Castello Sforzesco 





from him the profundity, force and spirituality of an Orcagna. If we believe 
Sacchetti, whose friend he must have been, he was an entertaining but some- 
what superficial person, and his works reveal more formal, stylistic features 
than any great depth of feeling. We can follow his art through almost thirty 
years (from about 1350 to 1378) with little change. Although born of Lom- 
bardian parentage, he showed less of a native character than a Florentine 
compactness of volume and understanding of the functional parts of the body, 
especially marked in the strongly accentuated wrists of his figures. Never 
dramatic, he preferred to leave his figures isolated from one another, as seen 
in the charming scenes of the Seven Sacraments.** In his tendency towards a 
complete and full roundness of the statues—not to be mistaken for a desire to 
represent the figures from all sides or to see them in the round, which is a 
problem of the Cinquecento—Arnoldi antedates the Florentine sculptors of 
the end of the Trecento with their tiresomely heavy and undifferentiated block- 
like style, of which Piero Giovanni Tedesco is the most typical exponent. 
Arnoldi’s smooth, simplified, columnar figures seem to hark back to the straight 
forms of Giotto rather than to the swaying ones of Giovanni Pisano, But the 
retrospective attitude, which he shared in common with his contemporaries, 
drew him at times to the earlier Pisan and Sienese masters. That he was Andrea 
Pisano’s pupil we observe in the soft, swinging draperies about the feet of some 
of the Virtue reliefs on the Campanile (Figs. 4-6), and in details such as the 
treatment of the Christ Child’s hair in the Madonna relief in the lunette of the 
Campanile door. But still more obvious is the influence of Tino da Camaino’s 
caryatids from the Orsi tomb on Arnoldi’s tomb of Francesco Pazzi, in S. Croce 
(Fig. 7), which was executed about thirty years later, around 1350. 

That he changed the caryatids of Tino into statues of the cardinal virtues 
may have been due to an order, if it was not his own choice, as it is hardly 
accidental that there are two other series of Virtues in his euvre, which seems 
to prove that he was rather fond of these dry personifications to whom he gave 
the same expressionless faces as found in his Madonna statues (Fig. 8). He 
would change the position of the attributes, but the manner in which the hands 
grasped them and the type of even, oval face remained unvaried. His best set 
of Virtues appears on the front relief of the sarcophagus of Vieri da Bassignana 
in the Castello Sforzesco, Milan (Fig. 9), which I give as the first known work 
of his Milanese period.'* If his death date of 1379 is correct,* it must have 
been executed a year or so before, as the lady died in 1377. Although the 
Virtues here wear the Milanese court costumes, Arnoldi’s hand can easily be 
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recognized by the distinguishing isolation of the four pillaz-like figures which 
as usual are attired in gowns, the upper parts of which are smooth and tied 
while the lower parts fall in fine, parallel folds, stressing the vertical. The 
markedly oval faces in which the even curve of the forehead line is echoed in 
that of the chin, should be compared for similarity with some of his Florentine 
Madonna figures, particularly the one in the Bigallo; unmistakably alike are 
the hands with their articulated wrists, especially of the first two figures. 

Alberto Arnoldi, who was about ten years younger than Orcagna, was un- 
doubtedly strongly dependent upon the greater master in his conception of 
form—in the content of his compositions he never even attempted to emulate 
him. It is therefore important to know his style, which is based upon ideas of 
Orcagna, if we wish to become acquainted with the latter, whose works have 
sometimes been confounded with those of his follower. 

While the aforementioned artists, inasmuch as they were painters, formed 
the second epoch in Florentine art, the sculptors—that is, Maso, Orcagna, 
Arnoldi, to whom Francesco Talenti and probably Neri di Fioravante should 
be added—were around the middle of the fourteenth century the first to create 
an original Florentine school of sculpture. It is true that a great genius, Arnolfo 
di Cambio, had risen in Florence at the turn of the fourteenth century, but his 
art stemmed from the school of Pisa and he had worked everywhere in Italy, 
but left no school of sculpture in Florence behind him. After him sculpture in 
Florence was for forty years entirely dependent upon masters from Pisa and 
Siena: Nicolo and Giovanni Pisano, Giovanni Balducci and Tino da Camaino. 

We realize how remarkable these Florentine masters of the mid-century 
were when we compare them, not with their predecessors, but with those who 
came at the end of the century and had little spirituality left in them and were 
not much more than good medieval craftsmen possessing the highly developed 
decorative sense typical of them all. But Orcagna does not fall behind even 
compared to Giotto and Giovanni Pisano. He is a more complicated, self- 
conscious and hesitant personality, naturally so, since in order to find his own 
way he had to overcome and assimilate the impressions he received from his 
great, immediate precursors who had established such indestructible values in 
art. Yet, at the end—and rather late as it seems—he had formed his own style, 
combining to the highest degree greatness of form and greatness of content, 
following it with an energy and precision characteristic only of the master 
artist. Thanks to his many-sidedness, which made him the first of a series of 
universally minded artists in Florentine history—he is said to have been a 
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poet besides being architect, sculptor, mosaicist and painter—he was able to 
form a synthesis of painting and sculpture which distinguishes him from the 
painter Gictto as well as from the sculptor Giovanni Pisano. 


II 


Orcagna, born about 1308, appears first in the painters’ list in 1343, but his 
few certain works belong to the late fifties or sixties, the decade before he died 
in 1368. These are the Pala Strozzi in S. Maria Novella (Fig. 10) , signed 1357, 
the two fragments from a large fresco representing the Triumph of Death, in 
S. Croce (possibly earlier) (Fig. 11) , the marble tabernacle in Or San Michele, 
signed 1359, and the St. Matthew in the Uffizi, which was begun by Orcagna 
a year before he died, in 1367, and finished by his brother Jacopo di Cione. 

While the monumentality and severity of Orcagna’s efforts in general have 
elicited the praise of some students, his style of painting has been more difficult 
for them to explain,** and it deviates indeed from the direction taken by Giotto 
and his immediate followers. We need not go back to Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
who were of the rather crude, if not naive, opinion that Orcagna would have 
profited immensely by a greater knowledge of perspective, such as Uccello’s 
—an opinion refuted as early as 1917 by Sirén, who justly pointed out that the 
employment of perspective is not essential to greatness—but we must protect 
him against the reproach that he was not able to create depth and space like 
Giotto or that his desire to combine the Florentine plastic conception with the 
Sienese color style was unfortunate or even absurd. It may be questioned 
whether any such attempts were in his mind and whether he was not simply 
striving for a clear expression of his own original ideas with a disregard of 
some of the achievements of his predecessors not essential to him. 

It is true that Orcagna was, as we have seen all his contemporaries to have 
been, to a degree retardataire. It has rightly been observed that he has some- 
thing of the hieratic about him, like the Byzantine painters, something more 
reminiscent of Cimabue than of Giotto, This character obviously sprang from 
his endeavor to imbue religious themes with a new spirituality. The Pala 
Strozzi and the St. Matthew (of which the design is surely his) have that 
deeply visionary content which could be conveyed only by relinquishing to 
some extent the realistic world Giotto had created. Orcagna retained the feel- 
ing of volume in the individual figure but renounced the realistic space devel- 
opment around his figures, which is found in Giotto’s compositions. The 
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enthroned Christ and St. Matthew are placed in an unreal spatiality, upon a 
ground seen as though it were vertical to the spectator and covered with a gold 
decorated textile pattern, again of unreal value. Yet the figures are not trans- 
parent, floating thinly in space like those of Cimabue, but have Giotto’s plastic 
solidity. As a result, while they appear to be standing quite near to us in all 
their human reality, the golden atmosphere which surrounds them indicates 
that they are actually spaced far away in a transcendent existence. They regard 
us with deep-set eyes, with threatening gestures, yet they are cut off from us by 
a vast gulf and do not penetrate into our world. Only an artist who saw his 
visions with absolute clarity could endow his supernatural figures with such 
persuasive reality. 

The lack of depth in Orcagna’s compositions, which has been so disturbing 
to some critics, is readily explained when we understand him not only as a 
painter but primarily as a sculptor. As usual in cases where both talents exist 
successfully in one man, they are reciprocally interactive. Thus we see Orcagna 
introducing color into his sculptures by decorating some of the background 
with mosaic, enhancing the ornaments with gold, and the moldings around 
the reliefs with colored stones. As mosaicist, a follower of the Byzantine 
masters, he knows how to utilize these gleaming color inserts to intensify their 
abstract and transcendental purpose. On the other hand, his paintings show an 
equal influence of sculpture as he builds them up by front plane relief in the 
manner of all medieval sculptors. The figures are arranged in an even, frontal 
surface from top to bottom, from side to side. There is an avoidance of a second 
or third row of figures. If the story requires an increase of people in the back- 
ground, as in the predella panels of the Pala Strozzi, they are brought forward 
as much as possible or even slightly enlarged. Thus the passengers of the 
Navicella predella, and the singing monks in the Ecstasy of St. Thomas ate 
massed together so compactly that scarcely any differentiation of depth in space 
is observable. Yet that the artist was exceedingly competent to render receding 
planes is seen in secondary parts of the painting, such as the small landscape 
view with castle atop a hill, in the first mentioned predella, or in the construc- 
tion of the room in the third predella panel with an interior representing the 
death of King Henry Il (Fig. 17). 

We are now more aware that in Trecento sculpture the artist would not 
employ the perspective with many retreating planes introduced by Ghiberti, 
and marking the beginning of a pictorial style inconsistent with the great 
visionary art of the Middle Ages. We are not disturbed by the superimposed 
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arrangement in Orcagna’s relief representing the Death and Assumption of 
the Virgin (Figs. 13-15) in the marble tabernacle. The entire composition is 
conceived in frontal relief, from che deathbed on earth to the Virgin’s vision 
in heaven. The figures in the second row are so crowded with those of the first 
that no development of depth is possible, while those which are representations 
of actual personages of the time, including Orcagna himself and a man con- 
versing with him, are over-sized and protruding, properly marking them as 
real people. 

Yet, when Orcagna adapts these same principles for his work in painting 
in order to convey the same transcendental ideas, he is misconstrued by some 
modern spectators and accordingly blamed for a retardataire conception which 
was a necessary part of his artistic credo. 

Nor does his style show a lack of penetration of Giotto’s art, for which he 
obviously had the greatest admiration, to judge from Sacchetti’s novel. In his 
sculpture he is decidedly nearer to Giotto than to Giovanni Pisano, from whom 
he was separated by an entirely different temperament. His chiseled figures 
have the clear, simplified outlines, the sweeping draperies with ample folds, 
the massive construction of Giotto’s compositions, not the jagged, dissolved 
silhouettes, the broken up forms, the shimmering light and dark effects of 
Giovanni Pisano’s. It is therefore a mistake to make unfavorable comparisons, 
as has been done, between Orcagna and Giovanni Pisano. Orcagna worked 
slowly, laboriously, with intense continuity of thought, not with the flaming, 
explosive, nervous manner of the great Pisan master. 

Certain figures in the large tabernacle relief, such as the apostle leaning 
over the deathbed of the Virgin, with his curved back and the statuesque corner 
figures in their large masses of heavy drapery, are unthinkable without Giotto’s 
precedent. The types themselves, however, are so much Orcagna’s own that 
they could never be mistaken for those of Giotto or his pupils. 


Ill 


In histories of Florentine art of the fourteenth century the most determining 
event for the city, as well as for Italy as a whole in that epoch, the epidemic of 
the Black Death of 1348, is scarcely ever mentioned, It is as if the city’s art 
activity could have remained unaffected by the horrors of that year of plague, 
or as if we would write about contemporary art without mentioning the two 
World Wars. The Black Death had the same inescapable effect upon the minds 
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of the people and even more so undoubtedly upon that of the artists, always 
more sensitive to every great catastrophe of nature and man. Every sense of 
security, upon which creative life is dependent, is shattered when an evil for 
which no remedy is in sight threatens mankind. There could be expected as 
little help against the plague at that early period as there can now be against 
the atomic bomb. The fear of what would happen next and how long one 
would be spared from destruction was indescribable and began to undermine 
the vitality of even the most balanced minds. No one knew what caused the 
epidemic, when it would end, whether it would not kill everyone and leave the 
world uninhabited. Like the second World War it did not come unprepared. 
Already in 1340 a terrible disease had in one summer carried off 15,000 of 
Florence’s 120,000 population. But as World War II was infinitely worse than 
World War I, so the subsequent epidemic of ’48 was infinitely more horrible. 
Nearly 100,000 persons were dead in Florence after the plague had raged only 
a few weeks. And this bubonic plague which made its way for the first time to 
Europe from the Orient devastated not only the Italian city but all the large 
population centers of the Continent.** It was carried by ships from the Near 
East to the Italian sea ports and in most of these ships all sailors were infected 
when they arrived and only a few of them reached their home port alive. 

Giovanni Villani, the Florentine historian, described the epidemic of 1340 
vividly’*—how there was no family which did not lose one, two or even three 
of its members, how the city was full of grief and lamentation, with people 
hardly attending to anythirg other than burying the dead; how a great pro- 
cession took place with almost the whole body of citizens carrying more than 
one hundred and fifty lighted candles as large as torches. The second epidemic 
of 1348 he was unable to relate as he was carried off by it himself, his pen 
actually falling out of his hand when he was about to write the story. 

Boccaccio took his place, giving a no less vivid account in the famous intro- 
duction to his Decameron.'* We have here to follow his tale somewhat closely 
as we are presently to occupy ourselves with a work which we believe to be by 
Orcagna: a sculpture of a plague-stricken victim, the Crucifix in the Cappella 
della Pura of S. Maria Novella, in Florence (Figs. 18, 19). 

Boccaccio tells us that the symptoms of the disease were somewhat different 
in Italy from those in the East where the malady started with a gush of blood 
from the nose, which was the sign of inevitable death. This was followed by 
swellings in the groin and under the armpit. In a short time the rumors spread 
all over the body. Soon after the outbreaks changed and black or purple spots 
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Fig. 11. ANDREA ORCAGNA, Trium ph of Death ( fragment ) 
Florence, S. Croce 


Fig. 12, FRANCESCO TRAINI, Triumph of Death (detail) 
Pisa, Cami posanto 





appeared. These were the last fatal signs; most died within about three days 
after their appearance, without fever or other symptoms. 

The violence of the disease was such that it was enough for a healthy person 
just to touch the garments of a stricken one to become a victim himself. And its 
communicableness was not limited to humans but spread to the animals. “One 
day,” Boccaccio writes, “I saw with my own eyes the rags left lying in the 
street of a poor man who had died of the plague; two pigs came along, and as 
is their habit, turned the clothes over with their snouts and then munched at 
them with the result that they both fell dead almost at once on the rags, as if 
they had been poisoned.” 

The realization that the inevitability of contagion grew with the duration 
of the disease had a disastrous effect upon the morale of the people. We hear 
nothing of a reversion to a barbaric state or to animal-like behavior among the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Florence, in Villani’s story of the 1340 epidemic, 
just as we hear nothing of excesses in the concentration camps or the results 
of the atom bomb during World War II. But Boccaccio is replete with stories 
showing that a complete dissolution of morale had come about in the time of 
the Black Death comparable to the many instances of breakdown of the last 
vestiges of humanity in World War II. 

Doctors and nurses began to disappear, partly because of infection, partly 
because of fear. Churches were empty and priests gave up visiting the sick or 
bestowing the last communion on the dying. Nearest relatives separated, 
leaving alone the stricken. Children and parents abandoned one another. 
Everyone thought only of himself. The dead were left unburied in the streets 
or thrown in masses into huge trenches. The sextons rode “about on horseback 
in every direction and insulting distressed people with vile songs.” Bandits 
and criminals plundered the houses of the rich, deserted by their owners; beg- 
gars reveled in the luxury left behind till they, too, succumbed to the ravages 
of the disease. Neither law nor regulation was enforced anywhere. Even in the 
country the peasants grew indifferent to their work and property, neglecting 
their fields and using up what they still possessed. The livestock ran wild in 
the deserted landscape. 

Thus we see that, as in our own time, the fear of sudden death vented itself 
in various escapes. People either sought to divert their last moments of life by 
wild and excessive orgies, and, if of more imaginative bent, like Boccaccio and 
his friends, by huddling together in comparatively safe places and relieving 
the threat with amusing stories, dance and music.*® Or they gave themselves 
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over to religious devotion, determined that if spared from the plague, they 
would create works of spiritual dedication, as visible signs to mankind in the 
future. 

This way seems to have been chosen by Orcagna and his artist friends. He 
had lived to see some of the greatest artists, like Andrea Pisano, his teacher, 
like Maso and the Lorenzetti swept away by the Black Death, while other, less 
deserving folk remained untouched. He and his brothers were always near in 
spirit to the Dominican order for which they executed some of their finest 
paintings. This order was the center of the new religious movement, and for 
this, if for no other reason, they must have been in close contact with their 
great contemporary in Pisa, Francesco Traini, who devoted his art to the 
cause of the Dominicans, and who painted the life of St. Dominic in an altar- 
piece, the Triumph of Death in the Camposanto (Fig. 12), and later, the 
Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas, the great scholar of the order. The fres- 
coes of the Camposanto and Orcagna’s destroyed frescoes in S. Croce of the 
same subject (Fig. 11), were the two great masterpieces of mural art, the first 
fruits of the revival of spiritual life following the passing of the Black Death. 
Already Vasari connected these two monumental frescoes, which must have 
been completed, at about the same time, by asserting they were both works of 
Orcagna, the Pisan work, according to his interpretation, being the earlier 
version upon which Orcagna based and improved his subsequent composition 
in S. Croce. Today we know that the frescoes in the Camposanto at Pisa are 
the works of the only significant painter that city produced in the fourteenth 
century, Francesco Traini. 

Of Orcagna’s fresco, a fragment is preserved (Fig. 11), powerful enough, 
to be sure, depicting the cripples and beggars who longingly stretch out their 
weary arms to Death, but are spurned by him as he makes his choice among 
the strong and vigorous. If we compare this section with the corresponding 
one in Traini’s fresco (Fig. 12), it seems, indeed, unlikely that the pair should 
not have been acquainted with one another’s work. While Orcagna’s hand is 
perhaps more direct and clear-cut, Traini shows no less originality in depicting 
the horrors of affliction with cruel realism. From Vasari we learn that the two 
additional sections of the Pisan frescoes, the Lives of the Hermits and the 
story of St. Macarius Exhibiting the Dead Kings, were not included by Orcagna 
in his mural while they form the most fascinating parts of Traini’s composition. 

An important document which has not always been correctly interpreted, 
helps us further in elucidating the question of relationship between the Flor- 
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entine and the Pisan master. Between 1347 and 1353, the Pistoians requested 
of the Florentines the recommendation of a painter to execute an altarpiece for 
S. Giovanni Fuori Civitas at Pistoia. Five artists living in Florence were recom- 
mended to them as the best:in town.”° These “best painters of Florence” were: 
Taddeo Gaddi, Stefano, Puccio Capanna, Orcagna and his brother Nardo, 
and “maestro Francesco lo quale istae in bottega dell’Andrea.” We know the 
first four (or really five) mentioned either through documents or their works, 
but who was “maestro Francesco,” working at that time in Orcagna’s work- 
shop? No painter of this name of any importance is known among the Floren- 
tine artists of this period. Yet the history of Florentine painting of the Trecento 
has been studied so exhaustively that any artist mentioned in contemporary 
documents can be identified, if not through his works then at least by other 
documents. We can also say that the Florentines knew definitively the great 
artists in their midst. Thus if “maestro Francesco” was included among the 
leading half-dozen names, we may be sure that he was worthy of that judg- 
ment by posterity. 

Milanesi, who discovered the Pistoian document, was of the opinion that 
maestro Francesco was Francesco Traini of Pisa, because Vasari calls him the 
pupil of Orcagna. Later this view was altered when it was discovered that 
Orcagna was the younger of the two, and in recent times the identification 
was considered “most improbable” (Van Marle),** especially since Traini 
is now known to have worked independently as early as 1320. However, it has 
been shown quite conclusively through the efforts of the excellent archivist 
Peleo Bacci, that Traini was still working in 1363-64 when he executed the 
Glorification of St. Thomas Aquinas, a painting of outstanding originality.?? 
We should remember that in the Pistoian documents Traini is designated 
“maestro,” and also deemed a master of rank equal to Orcagna’s, which 
signifies that he was not pupil but collaborator in his workshop. This partner- 
ship in a workshop which was the leading bottega in Florence at the time, does 
not seem surprising. Pisa was on the wane and had little to offer to such a fresco 
painter as Traini aside from adding to the murals of the Camposanto. This was 
the reason also that the sculptors of the school of Giovanni Pisano migrated to 
find work elsewhere, and not a few of them settled in Florence: Giovanni 
Balducci, Andrea Pisano and Nino Pisano, the last executing his father’s tomb 
in S. Maria Novella just about the time Traini came to Florence. Orcagna, on 
the other hand, was so rushed with work that even the assistance of his three 
brothers was not sufficient. The orders which occupied him most during the 
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next few years were the three large frescoes in S. Croce, the tabernacle in Or 
San Michele and the fresco cycle in the choir of S. Maria Novella, which was 
replaced in the fifteenth century by those of Ghirlardaio.?* 

The partnership between Orcagna and Traini which probably dated from 
1349 explains to some degree the similarity between the two great frescoes of 
the Triumph of Death in Pisa and Florence. Much discussion has surrounded 
the question of their respective priority. Sirén, in contrasting the group of 
maimed and beggarly in the fragment of Orcagna’s composition with that of 
Traini, believes that Orcagna’s was the prototype, since he was the greater 
master. Millard Meiss comes to the opposite conclusion. He holds that Traini, 
by virtue of his greater dramatic temperament, must have been the greater 
influence. I am inclined to concur with Meiss, not because Traini was more 
dramatic than Orcagna, which may be questioned—Orcagna is certainly more 
intensely emotional, although, and perhaps for this reason, unable to display it 
with Traini’s extravagance—but because Traini composes in a less structural, 
more pictorial and haphazard manner. Even in Orcagna’s remaining frag- 
ments it is seen that his composition must have had more clear, straight lines 
and was, to judge from his panel painting, built up in a more symmetrical, 
architectural style than Traini’s. Had Orcagna’s work preceded, it is most 
likely that something of this structural skeleton would have been perceivable 
in Traini’s fresco. There is also the fact, related by Vasari, that Orcagna 
omitted the scenes of the Hermit and St. Macarius, indicating a greater con- 
centration on the central theme, and, as interpreted by Vasari, who also beheld 
this chronological order, an improvement. 

I believe therefore that Traini’s work was done in the forties between the 
two invasions of the pestilence, 1340-48, and that Orcagna asked him to work 
with him when he received the order to execute the murals for S. Croce. These 
murals, which must have ranked with the greatest mural paintings in Florence 
—Ghiberti calls them “‘tre magnifiche storie” of that “nobilissimo maestro,” 
reflect the first and deepest impression made upon Orcagna by the horrors of 
the Black Death of ’48. But we shall see that the mood of mankind directly 
after the year of terrible suffering was also expressed in Orcagna’s sculptural 
achievements. 


The conclusion of this article will appear in the 
next issue of The Art Quarterly (Spring, 1949). 
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* R. Offner in Studies in Florentine Painting, 1927, p. 118, seems to accept for certain that “Niccolao” is one 
with the Florentine painter Niccolo di Tommaso. But the name, Niccolao, is not infrequently met in the 
documents of the time and might just as well signify Niccolo di Beltrame, who was a sculptor at the Cam- 
panile under Francesco Talenti, and is probably identical with the Niccolo di Florentia, who in 1325 worked 
with Talenti and others on the cathedral at Orvieto. (See A. Venturi, Storia, IV, 322 and 479). Another 
“Niccolaio dipintore” is menticned in connection with Jacopo di Cione’s altarpiece of 1470 (see H. D. 
Gronau, Burlington Magazine, 1945, p. 140). He has been tentatively identified with Niccolo di Pietro Gerini 
by Sirén and Van Marle. Sacchetti's story is first mentioned in Venturi, op. cit., and given in extenso by 
O. Sirén, Giotto and his Followers, 1917, p. 131. After this it is frequently mentioned in art literature, but 
generally with very little preciseness in translation. ‘ : } 

These last three were contemporaries or pupils of Giotto. Stefano, also praised by Ghiberti, has been iden- 
tified by Sirén with the master of the St. Nicholas legend, in Assisi; Buffalmaco is possibly the master of 
the St. Cecilia legend; and Bernardo is of course Bernardo Daddi. 

* R. Van Marle, The Italian Schools of Painting, II, 303. 

* Macchiavelli, History of Florence, English ed. 1901, p. 116; F. Schevill, History of Florence, 1936, p. 224. 
* Roberto Salvini, “La Pala Strozzi in S. Maria Novella,” L’ Arte, 1937, p. 43. 

* O. Sirén, Giotto and his Followers, 1917, p. 141. 

* L. Venturi, ltalian Paintings in America, P\.1, p. 51. 

* See W. Suida, Maso di Banco, in Thieme-Becker, 1930; R. Offner in Burlington Magazine, 1929, pp. 224- 
245. 

* Suida, op. cit. Schlosser points to relationship between the two churches, S. Pier Maggiore and S. Remigio, 
which are in the same neighborhood. That the Pieta mentioned in S. Pier Maggiore was a fresco, as suggested 
in the catalogue of the Giottesca, is unlikely, as it is hardly possible to finish a fresco after fifty years except 
in fresco secco, scarcely in use at that time. 

*°'W. R. Valentiner, “Giovanni Balducci a Firenze e una scultura di Maso,” L’ Arte, Jan., 1935. 

** My own suggestion that it could have been made by the two Florentines, Giovanni and Pace da Firenze, 
who later worked in Naples, seemed to me impossible after a renewed study of their works in that city. That, 
however, the sculptor of the marble angel in the Baptistry who signed “Johannes Jacobi de Fiorentia 1320” is 
one with Giovanni da Firenze, the author of the angels with small, round, pretty faces on some of the Nea- 
politan tombs from the shop of these masters, seems to me likely. 

? The Seven Sacraments have been attributed to Alberto Arnoldi, first by Luisa Becherucci (L’Arte, 1927). 
And here I must correct a slip in my article on “Andrea Pisano as Marble Sculptor,” in the Art Quarterly, 
X (1947), 167, where instead of “Seven Planets” one should read “Seven Sacraments.” 

** Published by C. Baroni, Scultura Gotica Lombarda, 1944, p. 114, pl. 258, as “maestro Campionese circa 
1370.” 

** This date is given by L. M. Tosi in Encyclopedia Italiana. 1 do not know upon which document it is based. 
** A survey of the various opinions is given by R. Salvini, op. cit. 

** Schevill, of. cit., p. 239. 
™" Ibid., chapter XV, pp. 226-258, “Seeing Florence with Giovanni Villani.” 

** The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio, translated by Richard Aldington, 1930, pp. 1-13. 

** That some of the rich and powerful did not change their frivolows conception of life we learn from a letter 
of Queen Joan I of Naples written to her Seneschal in Provence in which she complains that the plague had 
killed so many people in Naples “that it was now difficult to collect one ounce of gold where ten pod ormerly 
be collected” (St. Clair, Robert the Wise and their Heirs, London, 1897, p. 448). 

** Milanesi, in Vita Vasari, p. 594; Chiapelli, Bolletino Storico Pistoiesa, 1900; Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
ed. L. Douglas, 1903. The date 1347 is not certain as it is often stated according to Chiapelli, Milanesi and 
A. Venturi “about 1347.” As Taddeo Gaddi was chosen to make the altarpiece in Pistoia and received the 
last payment for it in 1353, it is more likely that the date of the document is closer to 1350; it could hardly 
have taken the Pistoiese so many years to decide upon an artist. Since Maso is not mentioned among “the 
best painters living in Florence,” it has been concluded that he was dead by this time. On the other hand, his 
name appears in a guild document in 1350 (Suida, Thieme-Becker, and Offner, Burlington Magazine, 1929), 
but we do not know in what connection, possibly as dead, according to Offner. If Vasari is right in stating 
that Stefano, who is also mentioned in the document, died in the year of the Jubilee, 1350, the document must 
be dated before this year. If we accept 1349 as the correct date, it would fit all the requirements best. It would 
mean that Maso had died during the Black Death, that Stefano was still alive and that the Pistoians asked the 
Florentines for advice at a time when art activity began to renew itself following the passing of the plague. 
Fortunately the reply of the Florentines contained the addresses of all the artists recommended by them. Stefano 
is said to be living with the Dominicans at S. Maria Novella. Should he be connected perhaps with the 
“Master of the Dominican Portraits,” who is called by Sirén and Offner after the panel in S. Maria Novella? 
He is undoubtedly one of the older Giottesque painters and that the panel was painted in the cloister of 
S. Maria Novella around this time as a late oa of the master is likely. 

** One voice only in recent literature has been in favor of the identification: Gombosi (Dedalo, 1926), who 
unfortunately diminished the value of his interpretation by confusing Traini with the Florentine master of 
the Dominican portraits. 

*»? Millard Meiss in his admirable and exhaustive article on Traini (Art Bulletin, 1933) does not accept the 
Glorification of St. Thomas in S. Caterina, Pisa, as Traini’s work, giving to him only the signed St. Dominic 
altarpiece, which was also painted for S. Caterina, and the frescoes in the Camposanto. But I do not believe 
that he will find many who will join him in refuting so convincing a document as the one published by Bacci, 
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in which the altarpiece to be executed by the painter Francesco is described in every detail. It is most unlikely 
that another outstanding artist of that name lived in Pisa, deficient in notable painters in this period, precisely 
at that time. The altarpiece shows to my mind clearly enough Traini’s style, although somewhat altered under 
Sienese and Orcagnesc influences, which is not to be wondered at after an interval of fifteen to twenty years 
which had ensued after the other known works of Traini were executed. Much greater differences in the 
styles of other great masters are known to have obtained after intervals of such length. 

** Remarkable apasts from the borders of these frescoes have been rediscovered recently (after the present 


article had been written) and published by Luisa Becherucci, Bolletino d’ Arte, 1948, no. 1, pp. 24-33. 
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ROW LANDSON By Davip KEPPEL 


compares the satirists to those strolling players whose lot it has been “‘to 
hold as t’were the mirror up to nature, upon the mimic stage: let them be 
well used; for they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the time, after your 
death you were better have a bad epitaph than their ill report while you live.” 

So far as the Shakespearian quotation applies to this particular case, how- 
ever, Grego remarks that “Rowlandson’s shafts were never pointed with gall.” 
His nature was cheerful and kindly and while there was much open to criticism 
and censure, in the England of the Eighteenth Century, it did not weigh very 
heavily on Rowlandson’s mind. In turning from Hogarth to Rowlandson we 
perhaps harbor the unworthy thought that the sermon is over and that we can 
now turn our minds to less serious subjects. 

The outstanding thing about Rowlandson was the effortless ease and grace 
with which he could draw. Commencing in childhood and continuing all 
his life, his remarkable gifts of originality remained ever fertile, spontaneous 
and apparently exhaustless. Added to this was his surprising facility for repre- 
senting the human figure and his wonderful power of combining groups and 
crowds of figures in active movement. 

Grego sums it up by saying: “The gifts which were in the man were 
marvellous.” 

Thomas Rowlandson was born in Old Jewry, London, in 1756. The son of 
a city merchant, he first attended Dr. Barvis’ school in Soho Square, then kept 
by Dr. Barrow. The excellence of the school is evidenced by the fact that the 
great Edmund Burke decided to send his own son there. 

Here Rowlandson formed fast friendship with John Bannister, later a cele- 
brated actor, and also with young Henry Angelo, son of Henry Angelo, the 
famous fencing master to the Royal Family. As to our friend Roly, as he was 
called, like all children highly gifted with the pictorial vein, he could make 
sketches intuitively before he had learned to do anything else. He made humor- 
ous drawings of his masters and his fellow pupils before he was ten years old. 
The margins of his school books were covered with these handiworks. 

Later Henry Angelo left Soho Square to go to Eton, while Rowlandson 


I: concluding the preface to his great work on Rowlandson, Joseph Grego 
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and Bannister entered the Schools of the Royal Academy then conducted in 
the old palace at Somerset House. 

“Bannister and Rowlandson were prankish youths. The latter once gave 
great offence by carrying a ‘sling-shot’ and some dried peas into the life class. 
While old Moser was adjusting the pose of the model, Master Roly shot a 
dried pea at her, which, making her start, she threw herself entirely out of 
position and interrupted the gravity of the study for the whole evening. For 
this offence Master Rowlandson went very near getting himself expelled.” 
(Joseph Grego). 

Rowlandson’s father had had considerable reverses in business, so that he 
was in a position to give his son nothing but an education. The elder Thomas 
Rowlandson, however, an uncle for whom the artist was named, had married 
a certain Mlle. Chatelier, a lady with some command of wealth; and from the 
partiality and indulgence of his aunt, the young artist “derived that assistance 
which his father’s reverse of fortune had withheld.” 

His aunt lived in Paris, and about 1771, in Rowlandson’s sixteenth year, 
he had the advantage of being sent there to continue his education. Paris, in 
the latter days of the reign of Louis XV was the very center of gaiety, dissipa- 
tion and luxurious refinement. We learn that he spoke excellent French, and 
that during his first sojourn, which lasted for about two years, he became a 
perfect young French buck. 

After the death of Rowlandson’s aunt, who had been a widow for many 
years, it was found that she had left him 7000 pounds, plate, trinkets and 
other valuable property. He then indulged his predilections for a joyous life, 
and mixed with the gayest of the gay. We are told that he was tall, handsome 
and extremely popular. While at Paris he sought the company of dashing 
young men, and among other evils imbibed a love for gambling. He was 
known in London at many of the fashionable gaming houses, alternately won 
and lost without emotion until at length he was minus several thousand pounds. 
It was said to his honor, however, that he always played like a gentleman, and 
his word passed current even when his purse was empty. He was scrupulously 
upright in all his financial transactions and ever avoided getting into debt. 

It was not until about 1782 that Rowlandson began to cut himself adrift 
from his more serious work as a painter. In 1784 he discontinued the practise 
of sending portraits to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, as he had done 
for the last five years, and contributed in their place three mirth-provoking 
drawings, which must have produced no little sensation among the visitors. 
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The drawing of Vauxhall was sent to the Academy in 1784, and that for Grog 
on Board (Fig. 1) shortly after. 

“His remarkable gifts were actually hindrances to his advancement and 
reputation as a painter of acknowledged value and eminence. He had the mis- 
fortune—so fatal to serious application—to succeed without sensible effort. 
From the very first his progress was a series of triumphs, none of the other 
students in the Academy could draw such ludicrous and yet life-like figures, 
and thus his popularity was assured. He could not fail to receive a dangerous 
amount of admiration, which tempted him to depend upon trifling exertions, 
and left his ambition without a spur. 

“It is with more than a passing shade of regret that we reflect how eminent 
a painter was lost in the development of the caricaturist.” (Joseph Grego). 

And yet, as the matter stands today we find, in all this, little to regret. Gifted 
as he was to the highest degree with a genius for free expressive drawing, we 
can only be glad that, as it came about, most of his work was done freely with 
the point. Free drawing with the point has always been, and remains, one of 
the most sensitive methods of recording the personality of the artist. It seems 
to have a curious touch of immortality. Long after che man himself is dead 
and gone his spirit lives and is present with us in these strangely personal and 
characteristic marks on the paper. 

How much the poorer should we be today without the free drawings—we 
may call them drawings, whether executed with the pencil, the etching needle, 
or the lithographic crayon — without the free drawings of Rembrandt, of 
Whistler, of Zorn, of Toulouse-Lautrec, or of Rowlandson. 

Rowlandson’s tendency toward a wayward and eccentric character in his 
work was undoubtedly increased by the need of filling an empty purse. He 
has been known, after having lost al! he possessed at the gaming table to return 
home to his professional studies, sit down coolly to produce a new series of 
designs, and to explain, “I have played the fool, but”—holding up his pencils, 
or the reed pen with which he traced his flowing outlines—“here is my 
resource.” 

This tendency in his art was also fostered by the encouragement of his 
friends and by their example. There was his constant friend Henry Wigstead, 
the amateur caricaturist, who was a man of social standing, a generous host, 
and a jovial companion out of doors. Another humorous amateur artist of 
distinction was Henry Bunbury, a man of family means and the highest cul- 
ture. Bunbury was outstandingly popular in society and his circle of friends 
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included the Duke and Duchess of York, as well as Walpole, Garrick, Rey- 
nolds and Goldsmith. 

The work of James Gillray also had much influence on Rowlandson, 
although he does not seem to have been a close friend. Rowlandson’s brother- 
in-law was Howitt, who was the earliest of the fine painters of the English 
sporting school. Like Bunbury, Howitt was well-known as a sportsman, espe- 
cially in the hunting field. 

Colored etchings were made by Rowlandson after his own water color 
drawings were published, usually by Rudolph Ackerman. Rowlandson would 
first make a line drawing and then etch the outline clearly and sharply on the 
copper. A proof of this linear etching was printed on drawing paper, and he 
then put in the shadings delicately with India ink, thus producing a shaded 
result in monochrome. 

If aquatint was to be used he sometimes did the aquatinting himself, but 
this was more usually confided to an engraver who specialized in this branch. 
Rowlandson next completed the coloring of his own India ink shaded impres- 
sion in delicate tints. Grego remarks that his aptitude in coloring is quite as 
remarkable as his ease of delineation; and if his outlines can be copied with 
any approach to deceiving the eye of a connoisseur, an attempt to imitate his 
coloring, simple as it remained in its characteristics, is tolerably certain to 
betray the fraud. 

The tinted impression served as a copy for imitation and was handed to 
Mr. Ackerman’s trained staff of colorists. These artists had worked under his 
auspices and personal supervision for years until they attained a degree of 
perfection almost beyond belief. 

Rudolph Ackerman, already mentioned as Rowlandson’s principal pub- 
lisher, deserves more than a passing notice. He was born in Germany, in the 
Saxon Harz in 1764, the son of a coach builder. He married an English lady, 
came to London and set up a fine arts publishing house in the Strand. During 
the French Revolution, Mr. Ackerman was one of the first to give employment 
to the aristocratic refugees. It was said that he seldom had less than fifty nobles, 
priests and ladies engaged on various kinds of ornamental work. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and Benjamin West, although disappointed that 
Rowlandson never became the distinguished Academician they had hoped, 
nevertheless retained their admiration for his work. Both men were heard to 
declare that some of Rowlandson’s drawings would have done credit to 


Rubens. 
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Fig. 3. THOMAS ROWLANDSON, A Sudden Squall in Hyde Park 
Washington, D. C., National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Coll. 





4. THOMAS ROWLANDSON, The Iisit to the Art Gallery ( water color) 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





Rowlands9n died in 1827. The artist’s remains were followed to the grave 
by two friends of his youth, John Bannister and Henry Angelo, and by his 
constant friend and liberal employer, Rudolph Ackerman. 











SHORTER NOTES: 


GEORGES DE LA TOUR'S “ST. SEBASTIAN 
NURSED BY ST. IRENE” ByE. P. RICHARDSON 


lh J aes has been more interesting or fascinating to watch in the 


artistic world of our time than the gradual rediscovery of one of 

the most wonderful of French artists, Georges de la Tour. Born a 
generation before Vermeer, he passed like the great Delft painter from fame 
in his own day into a long forgetfulness, from which he did not emerge until 
nearly three generations after Vermeer’s rediscovery. He was first re-identified 
only in 1915, during the first World War, by the German art historian, Herman 
Voss. The first publications on his works in France were in 1922-1923, by Louis 
Demonts and Paul Jamot. Since that time, step by step, picture by picture, the 
documents of his life and his scattered works have been reassembled by a series 
of brilliant students in France, particularly Paul Jamot, Charles Sterling and 
G. F. Pariset, until finally twenty pictures (and a small number of lost com- 
positions known from engravings or old copies) were included in Paul Jamot’s 
admirable little book, edited posthumously with notes by his niece, Mlle. 
Bertin-Mourot. The Louvre now owns several of his works: The Adoration of 
the Shepherds (an eatly work, seen in America in 1937), St. Jerome Reading 
in his Cell, St. Joseph as a Carpenter (just presented by the English owner, 
Percy Moore Turner) and the Magdalen with the Night Light from the Terft 
collection which, after being sold fraudulently to a German museum during 
the war, has now followed the will of its owner and been added to the Louvre. 
A revolution in historical criticism has accompanied the rediscovery of 
La Tour. The best French opinion now describes the painting of the seven- 
teenth century, one of the supreme centuries of French genius, as revolving 
around three names: Poussin, who corresponds to Corneille and Racine as the 
expression of the classical spirit; the brothers Le Nain, the expression of the 
spirit of reality; and Georges de la Tour, with whom is linked, almost involun- 
tarily, the lofty spirit of intellectual power and spiritual mysticism of Pascal. 
St. Sebastian Nursed by St. Irene, just acquired by the Detroit Institute of 
Arts through the Ralph H. Booth Fund, is therefore an acquisition of excep- 
tional interest. The subject is a famous one in his work, La Tour is known from 
documents and other sources to have painted it three times. One St. Sebastian 
was given by him, at the suggestion of the Duke of Lorraine, to King Louis 
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XIII. “Il présenta au roi Louis XIII,” says the eighteenth century chronicler 
of Lorraine, Dom Calmet, “un tableau de sa fagon qui représentait un Saint 
Sébastien dans une nuit; cette piece était d’un goiit si parfait que le Roi fit dter 
de sa chambre tous les autres tableaux pour n’y laisser que celui-la.”* A second 
St. Sebastian was painted for his sovereign, Charles IV, Duke of Lorraine. A 
third was given in 1649 to the Governor of Nancy. 

G. F. Pariset, by a series of judicious deductions, has fixed the date of the 
gift of the St. Sebastian in the Night to King Louis XIII and of the second one 
to the Duke of Lorraine in the years 1631-33, when the king and the duke met 
several times in Lorraine for negotiations in the city of Vic where La Tour 
was born and where his family was established.* M. Pariset adds the sugges- 
tion that the subject must have held some particular significance. St. Sebastian 
was always invoked as a protector against the plague. The plague was wide- 
spread in Lorraine in just these years of strife, when Richelieu and Louis XIII 
were absorbing Lorraine into the French Kingdom. Louis XIII, the only 
French king who studied the art of painting, was also very pious. It is no won- 
der that he was so pleased with La Tour’s picture that he had all other paintings 
removed from his chamber in order to enjoy this one alone. 

One of the first of La Tour’s paintings to be identified was the St. Sebastian 
Mourned by St. Irene in the Berlin museum. The natural assumption was that 
the Berlin picture was probably the painting given to Louis XIII. A certain 
stiff largeness and coldness in the figures, a certain arbitrary “geometrizing” 
in the drawing in this picture which led Jamot to speak of its “cubist” quality, 
was taken to represent La Tour’s early style. His development was then sup- 
posed to advance from this stylized manner gradually toward nature and 
toward a greater intensity of inner life. 

It is interesting that Jamot, an extremely sensitive and perceptive critic, at 
the end of his life reversed this judgment. “We have been wrong,” he said, “I 
am now persuaded, to consider this St. Sebastian as a youthful work, or at least 
to place it earliest in the series of night scenes which have come down to us. 
There is nothing of the uncertainty, often full of freshness and charm, which 
it is natural to find in a great painter who is still hunting his way. On the con- 
trary a will sure of itself, a monumental largeness, the sculptural relief of the 
figures, everything speaks of a studied maturity which is not at its beginning. 
(It is not for nothing that this picture when it was offered to Berlin was attrib- 
uted to the youthful Vermeer.) Since a document informs us that La Tour 
painted a St. Sebastian in 1649, why should it not be that in Berlin or the lost 
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original of the canvas in Rouen?’’* Jamot’s sensitive analysis is strengthened by 
the similarities between the Berlin picture and La Tour’s only dated work, 
The Denial of St. Peter of 1650, in the museum at Nantes. For the first time, 
by this ingenious and logical deduction, Jamot was able to suggest an organic 
and convincing sequence of development in La Tour’s work.® It began, ac- 
cording to Jamot, with genre scenes in the style of the Italian and Dutch Cara- 
vaggists. Born in 1593, La Tour must have been in contact with the new realism 
of Caravaggio, presumably by a journey to Italy, in the years 1613-20. In 1621 
he was settled in Lunéville, in Lorraine, married to the sister of the poet and 
mystic Alphonse de Rambervillers,° who strongly influenced his development, 
and began his independent career. The Card Sharper, painted still in the pure 
Caravaggio formula, belongs to the early years in Lunéville (1620-25). The 
clear even lighting, the flat modeling, the undeveloped psychological relation- 
ship between the figures, are in contrast to the taste for chiaroscuro, for sculp- 
tural forms in deep space, which mark his mature work. Gradually the dramatic 
lighting and poetic mood characteristic of him develop, until in his mature 
work he reaches the almost magically mysterious effects of The New Born 
(Rennes) or the Magdalen of the Mirror (Fabius collection, Paris). Finally 
comes the late style, somewhat coldly intellectual and slightly mannered, of 
the Berlin St. Sebastian (1649) and The Denial of St. Peter (Nantes, 1650). 
In 1652 he died of pneumonia at Lunéville and his wife died shortly after. 

In the 1930's Joseph Brummer, one of the most remarkable connoisseurs 
of our time, had acquired the painting now in Detroit. Brummer seldom bought 
paintings but occasionally, if he liked a picture, he bought it. In this St. Sebas- 
tian Nursed by St. Irene he took great pride, as a painting of extraordinary 
quality. But hidden among his enormous collection of ancient and medieval 
works of art, it escaped the attention of most students and has not hitherto 
been published.? 

La Tour was known to have painted St. Sebastian in this fashion, from 
an old copy in Rouen, noted by Jamot. He supposed that the lost original, 
when discovered, would prove to be of the same late, or “cubist,” period as 
the Berlin picture. On the contrary, the picture now before us in Detroit repre- 
sents an earlier style—although not so early as The Card Shar per (Landry Col- 
lection) , in which La Tour shows his strong debt to Caravaggio’s art, modified 
as yet only by a strikingly original color sense. 

The new picture belongs with a group of pictures—The Adoration of the 
Shepherds; the Magdalen with the Night Light of the Terff collection; the 
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St. Joseph as Carpenter; perhaps the Education of the Virgin acquired this 
year by the Frick Collection, New York—which seem to represent the experi- 
mental years in which La Tour developed his idiom. In these pictures there 
is still a touch of earthy realism which reminds one a little of the Le Nains’ 
peasant scenes. As might be expected of less mature work, these pictures are 
at a slightly lower level of intensity than the masterpieces of his maturity. 
La Tour has not yet hit upon the unique concentration of all the spiritual 
force of the picture toward one point in the scene, which gives such power to 
The New Born or the Magdalen with the Mirror. The reflections of the candle 
upon the body of the wounded St. Sebastian, on the helmet, the cloak spread 
beneath him on the ground, upon the lantern itself and on the figures of St. 
Irene and her attendant, are rich and brilliant. The drama is picturesque and 
varied, not yet worked into a single, hushed moment of stillness. 

Yet La Tour has already begun to compose in terms of his own magic. The 
drawing of the figures, the folds of the drapery, the lighting, the color scheme, 
the general character of the composition are typical of him. In place of the 
compact, close-up grouping of the Caravaggio school, with its characteristic 
use of half-length figures, we see La Tour here—perhaps for the first time— 
set his figures deeper within the picture and surround them with the area of 
vast, opaque darkness which he used so eloquently to give silence and grandeur. 

The characteristic tone of his imagination is also here. There is the deeply 
felt religious subject, tragic in actual character, but expressed in so lofty and 
haunting a tone of mystery and noble calm as to be at once indescribable and 
unforgettable. It is no wonder that Mlle. Bertin-Mourot, describing a special 
showing of five of his less known paintings at the Louvre in 1948, was re- 
minded by their mysterious grandeur of the saying of Pascal: “Le silence 
éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie.’’* 

French art at its highest has always given to its subjects, even those of 
suffering and martyrdom, a certain delicate reserve and serenity. This is a 
subject drawn from the long record in Christian story of man’s inhumanity 
to man. The episode is, however, not the one usually chosen in the story of 
St. Sebastian. He was the son of a distinguished family of Narbonne, in Gaul, 
who at an early age was promoted to the command of a company of the 
Praetorian guards and held a special position in the favor of the Emperor 
Diocletian. When his Christian faith was at last declared, the Emperor, who 
loved him, tried at first to save him; but finding him firm in his belief, ordered 
him to be shot to death with arrows, and that the troops should be informed 
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that he suffered for being a Christian, not for any other fault. After the archers 
had left him for dead, Irene, the widow of one of his martyred friends, came 
to take away his body for burial. But she found that he still breathed. So she 
carried him to her house and dressed his wounds and cared for him until he 
was wholly recovered. When, restored to health, he again testified to his faith 
before the Emperor, he finally met death in another fashion. It is thus a 
moment of suffering irradiated by tenderness and hope which La Tour has 
chosen to illustrate. 

In describing a picture by this rare and difficult master, one must feel a 
certain humility. La Tour is always enigmatic and puzzling. While studying 
this work I turned to the various publications of Charles Sterling, whose 
writings I always find particularly helpful in their acute perception of color 
and brush stroke, and read through his description of the Magdalen with 
the Mirror® and the earlier Magdalen with the Night Light and The Two 
Monks:*° “The touch is free and the modeling delicate, with passages sensi- 
tively rendered but somewhat abrupt, as in the right shoulder . . . this impasto, 
soft and pearly, now spread in thin satiny layers, now coagulated into little 
drops of precious enamel, such as those which fell from the magic brush of 
Vermeer . . . the hands executed in his way, with slight black accents for nails 
... the candle, the wax and flame of which contain buttery greys and whites 
peculiar to this artist . . . the single white accent which he usually uses to 
create delicate accents on hair and skin . . .” all seems to correspond exactly 
to our picture, although there is a bold, free and experimental quality in this 
early work, instead of the smooth assurance of his later technique. The picture 
is very well preserved and is marked throughout by a freshness and spontaneity 
of brushstroke that reveals the hand of a great master. La Tour’s works 
offer modern scholarship one of its most difficult problems of connoisseurship, 
because for almost every one of his compositions there exist a whole series of 
old repetitions, obviously made in the seventeenth century, some extremely 
close to the original, some obviously the work of clumsy copyists. Did Georges 
de la Tour sometimes himself repeat his own compositions? Are some of 
these contemporary replicas made by the master himself? Or are they all the 
work of other artists? We do not know. Of our composition there exists an 
old copy at Rouen (which Jamot published as an old copy of a lost original) 
and two other old copies in private hands. Mlle. Bertin-Mourot, who has exam- 
ined these with care, describes them as very “rustiques.” But the repetitions 
of other compositions are far from “rustiques.” Both the St. Jeromes, in Stock- 
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holm and in Grenoble, are certainly by La Tour himself. The whole problem 
is one of extreme difficulty and as yet unsolved. 

In one detail La Tour resembles Vermeer of Delft. The sparkle of the light 
is caught and intensified in little sharp, shining highlights, which do not appear 
in the numerous copies of his work. The flash and shimmer of these highlights 
are what give the candlelight its power and convincing effect. A tiny light on 
the dark, suffering eye of St. Sebastian brings a magic glow of life; an accent 
on the lip creates the moist softness of the form. The shimmering lights on 
the helmet and the lantern are done with touches of white and red that stand 
up in nervous impasto touches, almost impressionist in boldness, which are 
reminiscent of the impasto lights of The Card Sharper. Everywhere the pic- 
ture preserves this energy and spontaneity of stroke, which creates the lights 
and half-lights of which the composition is built. 

The color is a study in the luminous vermilions, mauve reds and flame 
colors of La Tour’s singular palette, relieved only by the contrasts of warm 
opaque brown, warm black and white. St. Irene’s white linen headdress has 
half-lights of rose and gray; her collar is an ashen gray. Her bodice is in strong 
tones of cinnabar, against which the softer material of her sleeve seems almost 
mauve. The abrupt yet delicate modeling of her left sleeve is one of the most 
beautiful passages of painting in the picture. 

The drawing of St. Irene’s head is of a striking boldness. The model seems 
to be the same girl who appears as the Magdalen and also in The Adoration of 
the Shepherds. But only a daring artist, full of originality and personal taste, 
would draw the eyes and mouth with this singular assymetry. The old copyist 
who made the picture in Rouen flattened out all these daring and personal 
traits, making the eyes conventional and eliminating the slight twist which 
gives the lips their expression of concentrated attention. 

But the most remarkable head is that of St. Sebastian. A single sparkle of 
light gleaming on the darkness of the eye is almost magical in its suggestion 
of the inner life. Other touches give a wonderful and touching reality to the 
moist skin and half-open lips. This youthful face, proud, weary, tragic and 
tender, shows us the peculiar glow of life, a perfect union of physical and 
psychological reality, which speaks to us so eloquently in La Tour’s greatest 
works. 

Why was such an artist as this—so adept, gifted, profound, original—bear- 
ing the title “peintre ordinaire du Roi” in 1646 (that is, three years after the 
death of Louis XIII), forgotten so completely in France, a country which is 
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normally by no means forgetful of its great men? The answer lies in the cen- 
tralization of French culture upon Paris and upon the king’s court, which was 
carried out with deliberate policy by Louis XIV and his ministers so effectively 
that Paris and Versailles have ever since been the home of France's artistic life. 
Georges de la Tour was an artist of Lorraine. He passed his life in Lunéville. 
His art was a last flowering of the old culture of the provinces, which was 
extinguished by the overpowering splendor shining from the court of the Sun 
King at Versailles and Marly. The classical tradition of Poussin, the courtly 
elegance of portrait painters and the decorators of Versailles, became the 
officially accepted art of the seventeenth century. All else was forgotten. In 
intervening centuries La Tour’s name was remembered only by the local 
antiquarian sentiment of Lorraine." 

His rediscovery in the twentieth century is dramatic enough to lend interest, 
by itself, to La Tour. But such rediscoveries do not occur by chance. They take 
place when the revolutions of history bring us once again to problems and 
interests which are akin to the spirit of the earlier age—and the mysterious 
and dramatic art of La Tour seems to speak to us today with a great and com- 
pelling eloquence. 


* Charles Sterling, Peintres de la Réalité, Paris, Musée de |'Orangerie, 1934; Paul Jamot, Georges de la Tour, 
Paris, Floury, 1948; René Huyghe, “L’influence de la Tour,” L'amour de l'art, XXVI (1946), 255; Thérése 
Bertin-Mourot, “Cinq nouveaux Georges de la Tour exposés au Louvre,” Arts, August 8, 1948, p. 1. 

7G. F. Pariset, Bulletin de la Société de I’ histoire de l'art framgais, 1935, pp. 13-17, and Revue francaise, 
November, 1948, p. 56. 

* Pariset, Joc. cit. 

* Jamot, op. cit., p. 45. 

* Ibid., p. 42 ff. 

* Pariset, “Note sur Georges de la Tour,” Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Il (1935), 254. 

* It was acquired after Brummer's death by the Silberman Gallery, where it was seen and accepted by Dr. W. 
Friedlander and Dr. W. R. Valentiner, among others. 

* Bertin-Mourot, op. cit. 

* Burlington Magazine, LX XI (1937), 8. 

** Ibid., LX XII (1938), 203. 

** Huyghe, /oc. cit. 


TENIERS AND BROUWER By W.R. VALENTINER 


IKE many artists of medium stature Teniers excelled for one period only 

of his industrious life, his capabilities not being in nature great enough 

to maintain this high point consistently throughout his development, 

as is the case with outstanding geniuses. It is not accidental that this period 
was his early one when the great masters of seventeenth century Flemish art, 
Rubens, Van Dyck and Adriaen Brouwer, were still alive. As long as Teniers 
worked in their shadow and the exaltation of this great epoch held him up, 
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he produced outstanding works. After their death around 1640 (Brouwer died 
in 1638, Rubens in 1640, and Van Dyck in 1641), his art began slowly to ebb. 
We find similar instances in the art of other lands, Holland, for example, with 
Pieter de Hooch and Hobbema, France with Jacques-Louis David, England 
with Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Teniers was early developed. Born in 1610, he became a member of the 
painters’ guild at twenty-two, his first dated paintings belonging to the years 
1633-34. After a youthful phase of instruction by his father, during which he 
produced rocky landscapes of blue-green tones in the traditional manner of 
Joos de Momper and Tobias Verhaecht, he soon reached a certain height under 
the influence of Brouwer, who had come to Antwerp in 1632. He worked 
under this influence until the end of the decade, when he undertook a new 
direction, around 1640, probably this time as the effect of the late landscapes 
of Rubens. Although there is little of Rubens’ cosmic breadth in his work, he 
did create many charming outdoor compositions representing the happy life 
of farmers and peasants. But we are here concerned only with his Brouwer 
period, which we would like to illustrate with one of his most popular pictures 
in the Los Angeles County Museum, called Le Roi Boit (Fig. 1) ,’ and its pro- 
totype, The Smoker by Brouwer (Fig. 2), in the Metropolitan Museum. I do 
not think it has been generally observed how closely Teniers held on to the 
great example he imitated. 

When Brouwer came to Antwerp from Haarlem, he made a great impression 
upon the art world there, partly as a result of his extraordinary prowess as a 
painter, partly because of his fantastic and adventurous personality. As he was 
always in deplorable straits due to his extravagances in drinking bouts, Rubens, 
who admired his work greatly, attempted to be of some assistance to him, but 
to no avail as the exuberant Brouwer insisted upon continuing his Bohemian 
way of life. Rubens did} however, acquire no less than seventeen paintings by 
Brouwer, probably his masterpiece, The Smoker,’ among them; this work 
which came to the Metropolitan as a gift from the Friedsam collection, was 
purchased by the donor at the Steengracht auction for one hundred dollars! 

It seems to me more likely that Teniers studied The Smoker in Rubens’ house 
rather than in Brouwer’s studio. Although it has been suggested that Teniers 
studied with Brouwer, it is very questionable that an artist of his temperament 
and mode of life took any pupils at all. Certainly the peaceful and orderly 
young Teniers, who was to develop later into a real bourgeois with all the social 
attainments implied, was hardly the person to stay long with Brouwer in his 
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dirty and constantly changing quarters, especially as the potential bourgeois 
was on the verge of marrying the well-endowed daughter of an established 
painter, Jan Breughel, the Elder. Obviously, ,it was through Breughel, the 
friend and occasional collaborator of Rubens, that Teniers met the great 
master. Brouwer’s Smoker was painted during his last years, about 1635, and 
Teniers must have executed his painting soon thereafter. 

Although the Teniers work is rendered with a remarkable freedom of tech- 
nique and fine, deep color scheme, it is not to its advantage to compare it with 
Brouwer’s composition. With a naiveré difficult for us to understand, since 
there is more respect for artistic property today than in former periods, Teniers 
copied almost literally, detail for detail, the central figure of Brouwer’s work, 
leaving out the group at the right (among them Brouwer’s charming self- 
portrait), and the amusing view through the half-open door in the back- 
ground. Probably he thought he was improving the composition by a clear 
diagonal division which contrasted the filled and open areas quite effectively. 
He retained some of the accessories such as the three legged stool, the white 
cloth on which the smoker sits, the tub and jug on the floor at the left, the shelf 
with bowl and bottle at the upper left, and added another figure on the left, 
a peasant sleeping with his head in his arms upon a barrel, a motif, incidentally, 
taken from another of Brouwer’s compositions, in the Schwerin Museum. The 
grotesque figure behind Brouwer’s smoker, who forces the smoke out of one 
of his nostrils, is changed by Teniers into a more mannerly fellow, holding his 
pipe, in a “refinement” characteristic of the artist who sought to tone down 
Brouwer’s more extreme interpretation. But how much milder does the main 
figure itself appear in expression! Brouwer’s smoker with his ferocious eyes all 
but starting from his head, his mouth resembling a sexangular outline in con- 
trast to the widely opened mouth of Teniers’s figure, is certainly more precisely 
observed and more convincingly portrayed, although perhaps more for- 
midably. 

Nevertheless Teniers in simplifying the composition and omitting some of 
the bold, forceful and boisterous qualities of the original, has left a painting 
of more appeal to those unaccustomed to life at a hectic pace in smoke-filled 
taverns, and who prefer a version of realism that is conceived at a lower pitch 


of intensity. 

* The painting (on panel 1734 x 1314 in.) was engraved in the eighteenth century under the title “Le Roi 
Boit” by Surrugue when in the Tronchin collection, Paris. Later it was in the collections of the Earl of 
Carysfort (1828) and Casimir Perrier (1848). It was presented to the Los Angeles County Museum in 
1947 by Miss Marion Davies. 

* Is it most likely identical with No. 285 in Rubens’ inventory (J. Denucé, Inventories . . . 1932, Il, 68): 
“Eenige, de welke tabac rooken.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

The attribution of the statues in Cremona to Gano, advanced by W. R. Valentiner 
in his article in your magazine on Giovanni di Balducci ( Art Quarterly, Winter, 1947) 
seems to me to be extraordinarily suggestive. The figures are certainly not the work 
of Giovanni di Balducci, to whom they were attributed by A. Venturi. Unfortunatel) 
I cannnot form any definite opinion until I have studied the originals again; the 
existing photographs are not very clear. 

Leaving aside for a moment the stylistic reasons, let me ask whether the historical 
and documentary possibilities allow such an attribution. 

From my article in Emporium you will have seen that there can be no doubt 
that Gano died in 1318; therefore, if the statues at Cremona are later, they cannot 
well be by Gano. Thus far, it has been supposed thai the statues were executed after 
1335, the year in which the freedom of the city of Cremona was lost. Upon the city 
seal of the Visconti, which can be dated at this epoch and which reproduces the 
facade of the Cathedral, the statues do not appear. The most likely date, if they were 
executed at this later epoch, would be around 1341, as in this year the ban of the 
Pope against the city was suspended, and important works at the Cathedral were 
begun. 

This incompatibility of the dates is the greatest obstacle against the attribution to 
Gano. It must be said, however, that the history of the Cathedral of Cremona is so 
uncertain, that it would not seem impossible that the statues were executed before 
1318, and were placed at alater epoch upon the portico. 

After being thus “advocatus diabolicus” in regard to the perspicacious Gano 
attribution, I do not want to be deprived of the pleasure of coming forward in its 
favor with a completely new argument, which seems to me to have considerable 
weight. We know of Gano only the two monuments at Casole d’Elsa. Casole d’Elsa 
is a very small country town and Cremona is very far from Casole, so that it would 
seem extremely difficult to imagine relations between that little country place and 
the city in Lombardy, but strange to say these relations existed and just in connection 
with the patrons of Gano. 

In a copy of the fourth volume of Italia sacra dell’ Ughelli (Venice, 1719, p. 610) 
in the Biblioteca Comunale at Siena, we find annotations of the famous Senese scholar, 
Benvoglienti; among them notices about a Raynerius de Casulis of the family of the 
Porrina, who is considered to be the brother of Messer Ranieri del Porrina, repre- 
sented by Gano. This Raynerius had been chaplain of Bonifacius VIII, and was 
elected in 1296 Bishop of Cremona, where he died in 1317. He is represented at the 
feet of the Madonna in a fresco formerly in the chapel of the Porrina, now in the 
Collegiate at Casole, attributed by some to the young Pietro Lorenzetti, by others to 
Segna di Bonaventura or his school. This fresco can be dated between 1305 to 1315 
and under the small figure of the Bishop is written “D. Rainerius Episcopus Cre- 
monensis” (see Bacci, Fonte Commenti per la Storia del Arte Senese, 1944, p. 28). 

What can we now conclude from these facts? A very attractive theory which, to 
my mind, considerably strengthens the attribution of the statues of Cremona to Gano. 
It would mean that Gano, who had devoted his activities exclusively to Casole, the 





city of the Porrina, was very much attached to this family and, so to speak, politically 
compromised to a point that he could not go on with his work after Ranieri del 
Porrina had been exiled in the year 1313-14 by the Guelf party of Siena. In order 
to find work, Gano moved to Cremona and worked there for the Bishop, who was of 
the family of the Porrina, thus devoting his work to another member of the family 
with whom he was so closely connected in Casole. 
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THE MAN OF SORROWS 


From an article by Carl O. Schniewind in the September 15, 1948, 


Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago 


In the fifteenth century the woodcut was used either to illus- 
trate the invention of that century, the printed book, or as a 
single sheet to sell to those who wished to own a picture. The 
motive may have been purely religious, political or sensational 
like the birth of a two-headed calf, a volcanic eruption or a 
similar subject 
This demand for pictures, which brought about a new craft, 
the woodcut, resulted in some of the most impressive works of 
art of that century. Early woodcuts were conceived in two ways 
the pure black and white which is found mainly in books and 
the colored woodcut, in which the printed design is boldly sup- 
plemented with hand-added color, often submerging the orig- 
inal woodcut design almost completely. In few woodcuts have 
the printed design and the hand coloring arrived at a satisfactory 
solution. This is due to the fact that the woodcutters and the 
illuminators were rarely one and the same person. " he 
In the recently acquired Man of Sorrows we have a single- a ; 4 
sheet type of woodcut which has been colored by hand. Con- Ciyagie Paul Cezan 
noisseurs of this particular type of art will be surprised by the ; 
size of our woodcut (16 x 11 inches) which is approximately 
four times the size of the average woodcut of the period. In Modern Painters—Old Masters 
addition to the large size there is a freshness and clarity of 
design, so structural and inventive, that we feel we are con- 
fronted with the work of a great, though unknown, artist, rather an Py Dre Ace . TE 
than with a mere craftsman of the period. INE ARTS ASSOCIATE 3 
Little, indeed nothing, is known about individual fifteenth $1 EAST 57th STREET (16th Floor) NEW YORK 22 
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century woodcutters. Some were original designers, others re- 
interpreters or just poor copyists. 

The subject shows Christ as the Man of Sorrows. His wounds 
are, as is usual in this period, drastically depicted and He is 
surrounded by the various implements of torture. At the bottom 
of the composition is a row of high (and typically) stylized 
clouds out of which the figure of Christ arises as in an apy arition. 
This leads to an interpretation of the subject as illustrating the 
Mass of St. Gregory, a popular representation cf the fifteenth 
century, particularly in woodcuts. St. Gregory, a famous Pope 
who was born in 540, had numerous miracles attributed to him. 
The best known, perhaps, occurred during a Mass, now called 
the Mass of St. Gregory, where Christ appeared under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: a woman communicant who, according 
to the custom of the day, had brought her own bread for the 
fulfillment of the rite, questioned whether the bread was actually 
the body of Christ. St. Gregory prayed that the woman should 
be convinced of the Transformation. Suddenly the bread turned 
into an apparition of the Man of Sorrows, thus eliminating her 
doubts. 

In our particular woodcut we believe that we have an example 
of the original conception of an important composition. Its 
coloring is so subtle, so uniform with the woodcut design, that it 
is easy to believe that the woodcutter and illuminator were one 
and the same person Furthermore, in comparing this composi- 
tion with other and very similar ones (an example is in the 
Clarence Buckingham collection in the museum) we may con- 
clude that this was the original composition which led to numer- 
ous and some inferior repetitions. In what we believe to be later 
copies of our main subject, the design, chiefly of the thorax of 
Christ, becomes unclear, jumbled, almost disintegrated in form. 
Our woodcut shows a unity of conception throughout, both in 
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the printed work as well as in the coloring that is only conceiv- 
able when done by one person. The creative artist is apparent in 
all phases of the work at hand. 

Up to now very little is known of the history of this woodcut. 
It is pasted into the inside of the cover of a leather binding 
which according to its design is almost contemporary with the 
woodcut itself. The cover was detached from the rest of the 
book in recent times. The binding appears to have been in a 
convent library judging from the labels on the cover. 

The woodcut is undoubtedly German and may be dated about 
1460. It is possible that in time more exact information can be 
gathered about the binding and through it, the woodcut, once 
the particular stamping on the leather can be traced to the con- 
vent which used the designs on it. This is only possible through 
long and assiduous research. 

The recent history of the woodcut, however, is dramatic. In 
1945 it was owned by a collector who lived in Paddington, a 
part of London. During a heavy bombing attack his house was 
utterly destroyed, he and his family killed. In clearing up the 
rubble, the salvage crew found the woodcut, in a frame, abso- 
lutely intact. It was taken over as ‘‘salvage’’ by the British Gov- 
ernment War Damage Insurance, sold together with a lot of 
silverware and finally purchased by an internationally famous 
art firm which recognized its importance and worth. Before 
World War II it seems to have been offered in an English book 
catalogue, according to a clipping which has come to us. Uns 
fortunately the origin of this clipping could not be traced. Not+ 
withstanding all the woodcut has gone through in recent times, 
its state of preservation is exceptional. The colors are practically 
of original freshness and the surface texture is unchanged. Thig 
is due entirely to the fact that almost from the time it was made 
it was protected by a sturdy binding from light, humidity and 
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other destructive influences. Being pasted into the cover of a 
book it functioned for centuries as a sort of endsheet. Further 
more, the person who detached the cover from the book (which 
was probably a missal ), though committing an act of vandalism, 
somehow realized that the woodcut would suffer if soaked off 
the binding’s cover, and so at least it was not made to undergo 
the usual soaking-off process to which woodcuts of the fifteenth 
century so often have been subjected, much to the detriment of 
their general condition and particularly of the hand coloring. 

Mysterious as the artist, his locale or the exact date of the 
woodcut may be, we know that we are here confronted with one 
of the great products of the first century of printmaking. Few 
museums in the world can show examples of this importance 
to the public. The only known impression of this woodcut, it 
may, indeed, be considered the most important single sheet cut 
ever to come to the United States. 


“ABRAHAM AND THE THREE ANGELS,” BY MURILLO 
ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF CANADA 


By R. H. Hubbard 


A large canvas by Bartolomé Esteban Murillo (1618-82) is 
one of the first major additions to the collection of the National 
Gallery of Canada since the war. The new picture in Ottawa 
represents Abraham entertaining angels unawares. In the bib- 
lical account (Genesis XVIII) three heavenly visitors appear to 
him as he sits at the door of his tent in the heat of the , ; he 
runs to meet them and bows to the ground. This is the episode 
represented. Afterwards the three angels accept Abraham's hos 
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pitality under the shade of a tree and reward him with the 
promise of a son, Isaac. Murillo followed the text closely in most 
respects, balancing the gesticulating figure of the patriarch to the 

right with the calm trio to the left. The picture thus has a frieze- A OWA R D YO U N G 
like compositional arrangement which, with the even illumina- 

tion, my ten the strongest contrast with the artist's earlier (ca 

1650) version of the same subject now in the City Art Museum G ALLERIES 

of St. Louis with its agitated, winged figures and its dramatic , 

play of light and shade. In compliance with his text which 
nowhere specifies the visitors as “‘angels,’’ the later Murillo has 
omitted wings, depending only on his soft and airy rendition 
of the young men (as against the sharply modeled Abraham) 
and their gracious expressions and postures to convey their 
divine origin. This same ethereal quality of the brushwork may 
even be an allusion to the ‘heat of the day’ when the vision 

came. Such inwardness of feeling was not usual in earlier OLD AND MC YDERN 
Baroque painting, and the Murillo of 1670 reminds one of no ‘ 
lesser figure than his contemporary in the later seventeenth cen PAINTINGS 
tury, Rembrandt. 

The Ottawa picture originally formed one of a series of mural 
subjects representing deeds of mercy and charity which Murillo 
painted for the chapel of the Hospital of San Jorge in Seville, 
called the Caridad. The restoration and decoration of this build- 
ing was undertaken around 1661 by Don Miguel de Manara 
Vicentelo de Leco, Knight of the Order of Calatrava (d. 1674) 
who raised some 500,000 ducats for the purpose. Murillo be IEW Y 4 
came a member of the Brotherhood of Cnatity in 1665 and, NEW YORK 
ossibly in 1670, was commissioned to paint for the chapel. In TT es 
1674 he was paid for eight large ped some Of these, Ten | EAST 57th STREET 
Striking the Rock, The Charity of St. John of God and Christ 
Feeding the Fire Thousand are still at the Caridad. S/. Elizabeth 
of Hungary Nursing the Sick went to the Prado in Madrid and 
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The Liberation of St. Peter to the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
Christ Healing the Paralytic was in the Tomline collection at 
Orwell Park in 1891 and in the Pretyman sale in 1933. The 
National Gallery picture and a companion piece, The Prodigal 
Son, were among those removed from Spain by Marshal Soult 
after the Peninsular War, and sold to the Duke of Sutherland 
in 1835. Until recently both pictures hung in Stafford House, 
London. The original decoration of the Caridad was completed 
by three altarpieces by Murillo, the Annunciation, the Infant 
Christ and the Infant Baptist, which still adorn the side altars 
of the chapel. 

The Abraham along with the other Caridad pictures is men 
tioned in Ortiz de Zuniga’s contemporary Annales de Sevilla, 
and by others including Cean Bermudez in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Dr. Waagen, who in 1851 made the 
first systematic survey of the art collections of England, saw the 
picture at Starford House and remarked on the handling of light, 
handling of the flesh tones of the 


especially the ‘‘aetherial 
of Art in Great Britain, 


angelic figures (Waagen, Treasures 
1854, II, 68. See also Curtis, Velasquez and Murillo, 1883, pp. 
115-117; Stirling-Maxwell, Annals of the Artists of Spain, 
1891, III, 1014-33; IV, 1603; Mayer, “Murillo,” Klasssker der 
Kunst, 1913, p. xii; Mayer in Thieme-Becker, A//gemeine Lexi- 
kon, X1 (1931), 286). It was exhibited at the British Institution 
in 1836 (no. 10) and in the exhibition of Seventeenth Century 
Art at Burlington House, London, in 1938 (no. 221) 

It will be recalled that an early work of Murillo, Two Fran- 
ciscan Monks, of the San Diego de Alcala series of 1645-6 has 
been in the National Gallery collection for some years (no. 
1088). 
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A RENAISSANCE BRONZE FROM SIENA 


From an article by William M. Milliken in the November, 1948, 
Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art 


The Cleveland Museum of Art has, until the past few years, 
been lacking in representative Italian bronzes of the Renaissance. 
Several have been recently acquired and to that number is now 
added, as a purchase from the John L. Severance Fund, a magnifi- 
cent figure of a nude man. He stands with a laurel wreath lying 
on the ground at his feet; he is bearded, his head framed in 
thick hair which curls luxuriantly forward. The weight of his 
body rests on his left foot, while his right foot is slightly raised. 
There is none of the elaborate sixteenth century contrap posto, 
with its opposition of movement in hips and shoulders, the body 
twisting in conscious balance ; there is the tentative presentation 
in the tradition of the fifteenth century. 

The question of the attribution of Italian Renaissance bronzes 
remains, and will always remain, a difficult problem. There are, 
of course, many documented major works, such as the altar of 
Donatello at Padua, the baptismal font in Siena. It is true, how- 
ever, that hardly ever has the cabinet piece, or small bronze, 
exact documentation. 

These small bronzes, or bronzes of a slightly larger size such 
as the new Cleveland piece, very often can be associated directly 
by attribution with great masters and with certain cities or re- 
gions. Florentine bronzes have marked characteristics, and works 
by Donatello, Bertoldo di Giovanni, Verrocchio, can be easily 
identified. There is a definite quality which makes the Paduan 
bronze distinctive and which shows in the works of Padua’s 
greatest sculptors, Bartolommeo Bellano and, above all, Riccio. 
Venetian bronzes express in their way the race-genius of that 
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city-state. Each of the products of these various centers is of its 
own time and speaks in the idiom of that time 

Nevertheless, falling outside these known categories and at 
times puzzlingly difficult to assign to artist or school, is a whole 
group of important bronzes. In the earlier studies in this field, 
Siena was passed by with slight notice. Yet Siena had many 
important monuments in bronze, which perhaps stem from the 
inspiration of the baptismal font mentioned, but they are later 
in date and are the work of native Sienese, Vecchietta, Giovanni 
di Stefano, Francesco di Giorgio, Beccafumi, and Giacomo Coz- 
zarelli, who made over-lifesize figures for the altar and choir of 
the Duomo. These and a few other works in Siena, markedly 
Vecchietta’s Cristo risorto, of Santa Maria della Scala, have a 
characteristic, personal quality which sets them quite apart 

Siena was always the city of grace and of line. It was chiv- 
alric, and its art, delicate, graceful, with a kind of mystic other- 
worldliness. Its contrast to the hardheaded matter-of-factness 
and to the business realism of Florence was marked. It clung to 
its bold, Gothic linear tradition long after the Gothic had been 
outmoded in progressive and go-ahead Florence. Even when the 
Renaissance came to Siena, it came with a nostalgic backward 
look: something of the treasured past remained in Sienese sculp- 
ture as 1n its painting 

Donatello had been a great early influence in sculpture in 
bronze. He did major works in Siena, and the reflections of his 
imprint persisted. But along with his influence, Siena associated 
the gracious and flowing line, the delicate and sensitive gesture, 
the poetic aloofness and reticence of its past. These latter are 
the qualities which place the new Cleveland bronze as Sienese. 

As a matter of fact, in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris 
there is a statuette almost identical with the new Cleveland 
accession, except that the position of the hands differs slightly 
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The catalogue attributes the piece (no. 453) to the Florentine 
Bertoldo di Giovanni. However, such an attribution is today rec- 
ognized as impossible, for neither of the pieces has the rude 
power, the almost forced three-dimensional sense of Bertoldo’s 
work. Both of these s ulptures are poetic, dreamy, wrapped in 
an interior world that is apart. 

Ferdinand Ibl, in a book on the Italian: Renaissance published 
in Budapest, actually attributed the Cleveland piece to Francesco 
di Giorgio, painter and sculptor of Siena. Dr. Ibl had known 
the bronze well, for it was long in the collection of Dr. Erné 
Wittmann in Budapest. He repeated his attribution in an ad- 
dress to a Congress of Art Historians in Brussels 

Perhaps the piece most closely related to the new accession 
is a statue of Aesculapius in Dresden, attributed by Schubring in 
Die Plastik Sienas ( Abb. 119) to Francesco di Giorgio. Weller 
repeats this attribution. The Dresden piece, however, seems 
more likely to be the more relaxed and more mannered work of 
Francesco di Giorgio’s pupil, Giacomo Cozzarelli. Certainly the 
rippling lines of the muscles in the profile of arms, legs, torso, 
seem overworked, and the hair and face seem soft, at least they 
seem soft in comparison with those of the Cleveland piece. 
There is a vided movement, but the Aesculapius is not so 
simple, so strong, so directly felt as the Cleveland piece 

The closest analogies to the Cleveland piece are not the large 
p!aques of Francesco di Giorgio, such as the Pietd in the Santa 
Maria del Carmine in Venice or the Flagellation in the Museum 
in Perugia, but instead the noble angels of the Duomo in Siena, 
Whether or not the Cleveland accession is actually by the hand 
of Francesco di Giorgio, it is close to him. Certainly the pieat 
is Sienese and is a product of the last two decades of the fifteenth 
century, when the Renaissance flowered so richly on that fas 
cinating hilltop in Tuscany 
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“A VIEW OF DELFT” BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN 


From an article by E. P. Richardson in the Bulletin, Vol. XX VIII, No. 2, 
1948, of The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Jan van der Heyden is an example of the artist who is also an 
inventor. Uniike Fulton or Morse (to name familiar American 
examples) he did not sacrifice his painting but showed that it 
was possible for a serious artist to be also an ingenious inventor 
and careful man of business, without damage to his art. Early 
in life he began working on methods of lighting the streets of 
cities (the Dutch seventeenth century cities were the pioneers 
of applying modern technology to civic improvements) and in 
middle life perfected the hose fire engine for extinguishing fires, 
which brought him both official position and a comfortable 
fortune. The book which he wrote, and illustrated with his own 
etchings, to demonstrate the advantages of his invention, 
Beschryving der nienulisks uitgevonden engeoctrojeerde Slang- 
Brand-Spuiten (Amsterdam, 1690) is a beautiful example of 
Dutch seventeenth century book making. At his death in 1712 
he left his children a comfortable estate and a good collection 
of pictures, earned more by his invention than by his art 

Yet he was a sensitive and original artist. Van der Heyden in 
Amsterdam and Gerrit Berckheyde in Haarlem are the masters 
of the town views in Dutch seventeenth century painting. Ver- 
meer and De Hooch had painted street scenes in Delft in the 
1650's, but the town view took form in Holland in the 1660's 
with the appearance of these two specialists. 

This View of Delft by Jan van der Heyden (Dutch, 1637- 
1712), is one of his celebrated works. It was already noted as 

an excellent production” a hundred years ago by John Smith in 
his Catalogue of Dutch and Flemish Artists (1834, no. 99) and 


attracted great interest when it came up in the Six sale in 1928 
at Amsterdam. The portion of the Six collection sold at that 
time did not include the famous portraits, which were protected 
by endowments, but consisted of the notable group of pictures 
acquired by the family in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The Van der Heyden was one of this group. It had come 
originally from the Van Winter collection, Amsterdam; it 
passed at the Six sale to Lord Melchett, who sold it again about 
1934 or 1935 to the Dutch collector, H. L. Larsen. The Larsen 
collection was dispersed last year. The painting has now found 
a home in our museum as the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edgar B. 
Whitcomb 

In his early period Jan van der Heyden worked in a fresh and 
delicate atmospheric style. At this time he often collaborated 
also with the excellent Amsterdam painter Adriaen van de Velde, 
who painted the figures in Van der Heyden’s city scapes. A good 
exampie of their collaboration, painted in the 1660's, is A Bull 
in a City Street in our collection, also the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitcomb some years ago. After the 1660's the artist devoted 
a great part of his time to his inventions. His later works are 
rarer, but no less remarkable in their own way. A View of Delft 
(which is shown by the costumes to belong to that period) is 
a notable example of the jewel-like style he developed in his 
later years. 

The scene represented is a famous one in Dutch history. It is 
a view looking along the canal known as the Oude Delft in the 
city of Delft. In the distance is the noble brick tower of the 
Oude Kerk, a late thirteenth century Gothic building dedicated 
to St. Hippolytus. Just across the canal from the church is the 
Prinsenhof, originally a convent, which became the residence 
of the Prince of Orange in 1575. Here William the Silent was 
assassinated by Balthasar Gerard on July 10, 1584. Travelers 
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to Delft visit this house of William of Orange and cross this 
bridge to wander through the vast, rambling aisles of the old 
church to see the tombs of the two famous admirals, Piet Hein 
who captured the Spanish ‘‘Plate Fleet’’ and the great Tromp 
who is said to have hoisted a broom at his masthead to show 
that he had swept the Narrow Seas clear of the English 

Van der Heyden’s ability to combine jewel-like detail and 
color in these late pictures with air and space and light is 
remarkable. Yet still more remarkable is his ability to create the 
feeling of a city. He loved these Dutch towns. He spent his 
whole life in adorning, protecting, improving them and cele- 
brating them in his art. He creates, better than any other painter 
in Holland, the peculiar composite impression which is the life 
and character of a city—a mingling of the life of people and of 
stones, welded into the complex organism which we call a City 
In this picture there are old, splendid buildings and slow waters 
a man and woman walking by in fashionable clothes, two dogs 
absorbed in their dog world, a woman washing clothes, another 
feeding her chickens, shop signs, windows, doors opening, 
people coming out and going in, the gray Dutch sky overhead 
Out of these details Van der Heyden has created something that 
gives one very convincingly the imaginative sensation of a Dutch 
city. This street and canal felt exactly like that when I walked 
down it in 1937, on just sucha gray, still noon, iooking for the 


house where Pieter de Hooch lived, beyond the next bridge or 
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JAKOB ROSENBERG, Rembrandt 


Harvard University Press, 1948 vols. 


To Dr. Rosenberg's former students, who have long con- 
sidered him one of the great teachers in America, this Rembrandt 
did not come as a surprise. On every page they recognized Dr 
Rosenberg’s unique sensibility, thoroughness and gift of ex- 
pression. But, judging from the work's enthusiastic reception, 
which among art books at least places it in the best seller class, 
Rosenberg’s Rembrandt came as a revelation to the general 
public. And indeed Dr. Rosenberg deserves the admiration of 
scholars and the gratitude of laymen for a book written without 
pedantry, yet with the authority of established scholarship 

Rembrandt opens with a concise sketch of the painter's life, 
the following chapters being divided according to subject mat 
ter: Portraiture, Biblical subjects, Landscape, Genre. It is a difh- 
cult and original plan, which might have lent itself to confusion 
and repetition; on the contrary it succeeds, as Dr. Rosenberg 
hoped it would, in building up gradually 
understanding” of Rembrandt's art. The last two chapters are 
probably those to which Rosenberg gave the most consideration 
during the twenty-odd years in which he worked on the Rem 
brandt problem: ‘Rembrandt in his Century”’ is really a master- 
ful study of the baroque and its influence upon Rembrandt, while 
Style and Technique” is a sober essay on the mastering of matter 
by genius. Throughout its two hundred pages the book opens 
new vistas, whether Dr. Rosenberg comments upon the plausi 
bility of Santwoort’s Jacob and Rachel as a source of the Jewish 
Bride, the relationship of Marcantonio’s copy of the Direr 


a comprehensive 


IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Promenade to the Groningen drawing (which he questions ), or 
Rembrandt's connection with the Mennonites. Certain sections 
will doubtless become classical examples of modern art criticism ; 
a good French critic compared them to Fromentin's morceaux de 
bravoure, rongly, it seems to me, since Rosenberg’s greatest 
quality is his objectivity 
In the text proper Dr. Rosenberg wisely refrains trom taking 
4 positive stand on the problem of the authenticity of the sur- 
viving Rembrandt paintings. But in the extremely important 
Concordance of Paintings” which forms the Appendix, the 
author (who has seen more than three-fourths of the paintings 
mentioned ) states clearly his position. His list of authentic works 
is smaller than those of Bode’s and Valentiner’s: of some 750 
accepted by the other critics, he rejects about 130. With some of 
these rejections it is difficult to agree (for instance Hofstede de 
Groot, 447) and of course it is impossible for Dr. Rosenberg 
in the frame of such a concordance to prove his point. Ne doubt 
this section of the book will engender some heated scholarly dis 
cussion. But whether one accepts Dr. Rosenberg’s conclusions 
or not, it is impossible to ignore his suggestions 


Loyp HABERLY, Pursuit of the Horizon, A Life of George 
Catlin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 239 pp., 
17 illus. $5.00. 


With Mr. Haberly’s major premise—the greatness of George 
Catlin as a man—it is impossible to disagree, and the author 
makes the ethnographer’s greatness plain in a beautifully written 
biography. ‘Prairie Indians were in the air,” as he says, but it 
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is obvious that Catlin had a deeper understanding of, and did 
more to make known, the ‘good Indian” than any other Amer- 
ican. Although Pursuit of the Horizon is in large part an excel- 
lent digest and an improved version of Catlin’s ponderous tomes, 
Mr. Haberly, as all good biographers must, gives us more than 
a résumé of his hero's career; he makes vivid and real the climate 
of the West at that period and shows us the men around Catlin: 
Clark, Joseph Henry, “whose name should be as well known as 
Edison's,’ Eleazer Williams, the half-breed who claimed to be 
the lost Dauphin of France, Von Humbolt, who protected the 
painter-ethnographer against Schoolcraft (the villain of the 
tale), as well as King Louis-Philippe and Lewis Carroll, who 
used Catlin’s Mal-respiration and its effects upon the enjoy- 
ments and life of Man as a model for the first version of Alice 
in Wonderland. As the biography of a picturesque and rather 
pitiful idealist, and a sympathetic interpretation of life among 
the Indians, Pursuit of the Horizon is one of the most successful 
works of its type. 

To many art historians, however, this much needed book on 
our most prolific Indian painter may well be disappointing, since 
it does not include a catalogue of Catlin’s prodigious a@uvre and 
only a few pages are given to the actual appreciation of Catlin’s 
artistic achievement. But these few pages of criticism are excel- 
lent and the last chapter of Pursuit of the Horizon includes a 
clear statement of the location of Catlin’s works. It is with no 
small surprise that one reads that more than a thousand examples 
of his enormous output are still in existence, mostly in the 
Smithsonian Institution (the bulk of the Indian Gallery) and 
the New York Museum of Natural History (the entire cartoon 
collection, including the La Salle paintings executed for Louis 
Philippe). A scientific study of these and other scattered works 
remains to be done, but Mr. Haberly, who has examined them 
all and has seen the recently cleaned Smithsonian collection, is 


convinced that Catlin ‘was one of our great native painters.” 


No critic is better qualified than he to prove that statement and 
it is to be hoped that in spite of the difficulties involved a 
catalogue raisonné of Catlin’s life work will follow his “Life 


of George Catlin, Painter and Recorder of the American 


Indian.’ 


Gruenewald Drawings, edited by Guido Schoenberger. New 
York: H. Bittner and Co., 1948. 44 pls. 64 pages of text 
$12.50. Reviewed by Oskar Hagen. 


Matthias Gruenewald, the most revolutionary of German 
painters of the sixteenth century, to date has been considered 
more as an artist of the brush and a unique colorist than as a 
graphic designer. It is the stress on the draughtsman that makes 
this book extremely useful and fascinating, apart from the other 
fact that this is the second of only two books on Gruenewald 
that exist in the English language. Gruenewald’s drawings have 
been published before, mostly as magnificent German folders 
which have become rare and quite expensive on the book market 
As the price of art books goes nowadays, this is an inexpensive 
one, considering the cost of manufacturing the plates of clair- 
obscure drawings. The Institute of Fine Arts Edgar W. Anthony 
Fund, New York University, is credited with sponsoring the 
publication. 

The material contained in it is grouped in seven sections. The 
Introduction offers a fine analysis of the artist's tec hnique and 
style of drawing besides rendering a brief, clear account of his 
works and his life, as it appears to a present-day chronicler. 
Gruenewald’s 17fa looks quite different today from what it did 
in 1919 when this reviewer first ventured to suggest that the 
artist's name might not have been Gruenewald at all, as reported 
by Joachim von Sandrart in 1675, but rather Mathis Gothart 


Nithart. This name now appears on the title page of Guido 
Schoenberger's book, but it offers food for thought that the 
public continues to speak of Gruenewald and will, presumably, 
continue to call him by the name that has made him famous 
with twentieth century art lovers. The second section contains a 
Catalogue raisonné ot 23 pages. It is followed by two pages of 
Notes (here is a typographical error: the name of the art critic 
mentioned on p. 50 (8) should be spelled Feulner, not Fuel- 
ner). The following five pages of Sources offer a very useful 
selection of all original literary documents pertaining to the 
artist's life and work. Next follow Bibliographical References 
(66 items). The core of the book is the 26 plates of Gruene- 
wald’s drawings—each, without exception, is better than any 
earlier book plate (excepting, of course, the facsimile repro- 
ductions in earlier folders, which are in the actual size of the 
originals while the drawings reproduced in the book are reduced 
to suit the 9 x 12 inches of the page). A concluding Appendix 
of pictorial cross-references enables the reader to see, among 
other things, how the drawings were used in the paintings. 

I take issue with only two statements. First, the iconographical 
classification of the drawing owned by the Berlin Kupferstich 
Kabinett, reproduced on p. 17. The editor follows the opinion 
of H. A. Schmidt (Die Gemaelde und Zeichnungen, etc., 1911, 
II, 259) who identified the kneeling king with the Christ of a 
non-existing Coronation of the Virgin Mary. Later this reviewet 
(Oskar Hagen, Matthias Gruenewald, 1919) suggested that 
the figure should rather be considered as one of the kings—most 
likely the Moor—in an Adoration of the Magi. | still believe this 
to be true. While it is conceivable that the artist who invented 
a new iconography for the “Concert of Angels” in The Nativity 
of the Isenheim Altar might have introduced the new motif of 
angels acting as train-bearers to one of the Magi, it seems in- 
conceivable that he should have strayed so far from the icono- 
graphical logics of The Coronation of Mary as to show Christ 
kneeling between trees on the ground below the throne of the 
Virgin and wearing a crown cocked on his own head in addition 
to having no hand free with which to place it on the head of His 
divine mother. Second, the drawing, owned by the Schloss 
Museum at Weimar, of a bewhiskered man’s head, reproduced 
on plate 8. This cannot be accepted for a portrait of Guido 
Guersi, the donor of the Isenheim Altar or, for that matter, for 
a work of Gruenewald’s own hand. The plate sticks out from 
the bulk of all the others like a sore thumb. The technique 
projects an academic chill wholly alien to Gruenewald though 
not unfamiliar with certain German mannerists who came in 
the wake of Albrecht Duerer around the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Certainly ‘the similarity to the head of St. Anthony as 
it was finally executed in the painting’ (The Visit of St. An- 
thony to St. Paul) just is not there; least of all can there be any 
talk of a similar “setting of the eyes’ (p. 28) My critical argu- 
ment on these two counts, it should be noted, is not with 
Dr. Schoenberger, who signs as Editor, but with the earlier 
critics whose opinions he accepts unchallenged, particularly 
Dr. Elfried Bock 

As a writer, Dr. Schoenberger reveals a sympathetic warmth 
of feeling and strong convictions. It is refreshing to read his 
reference (p. 50) to ‘one of the worst books on Gruenewald 
by Friedrich Knapp.’ He does not intend, either, to make 
another Leonardo da Vinci or another Albrecht Duerer out of 
Gruenewald who was partial to painting, and to painting alone, 
and went through his other duties as architect and water 
engineer ‘with very little real interest. It is in a way comforting 
to hear of the painter of the Isenheim Altarpiece, that neither 
the chimney in Aschaffenburg nor the fountain in Halle really 
did work” (pp. 12-13) ; 








J. HALL PLeasants, “George William West.” Special issue of 


Art in America (January, 1949). 

Our confrére, Art in America, which proudly and justly calls 
itself the first art magazine in America, inaugurates its 37th 
year with a special issue entirely given to a monograph by J. Hall 
Pleasants on George William West, whose paintings are being 
exhibited this winter at the Maryland Historical Society. This 
monograph is doubly welcome. Nothing has heretofore been 
written about George West, while his fellow students in Ben- 
jamin West's studio, Trumbull, Fulton and the rest of the 
“American school in Londen,” have for the most part been 
carefully studied ; and no one is better qualified than the author, 
with his thorough scientific training and enthusiasm, to treat 
of this subject. Although none of his signed works have been 
found, Mr. Pleasants has been able to trace sixteen paintings 
by “Billy West’; fourteen of these are illustrated. The catalogue 
(preceded by an excellent introduction) is ene of the most 
complete of its type and may well set a standard for such research. 
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FRANCIS D. KLINGENDER, i 
London: Noel Carrington, 1947. 232 pp., 


half-tone illus. 21 shillings 


This short but extremely interesting study was first published 
in 1947 but has not, to our knowledge, received notice in this 
country. It grew out of an exhibition, “The Engineer in British 
Life,” arranged in 1945 to celebrate the silver jubilee of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Wnion. Out of this unusual begin 
ning, Mr. Klingender has developed a study of the arts and 
artists of England as part of the intellectual and technological 


history of the eighteeth and nineteenth centuries. The rise of 
modern technology, although one of the major achievements of 
our civilization, and a social force of overwhelming influence, is J 
largely serra incognita to students of the arts and this essay, brief 
as it is, is full of useful information and illuminating sugges- 7 
tions. The author’s method is narrative synthesis rather than 
detailed analysis. He ranges easily over a vast mass of material, | 
suggesting new perspectives, establishing relationships, in a 
perceptive and agreeable narrative style. A stimulating and jj 


useful book. 


JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER, John Singleton Copley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1948. 139 pp., 1 color pl., 32 black and J 
white pls. $7.50. 


This revised and enlarged life of Copley, based upon the fl 
excellent essay in America’s Old Masters, seems to this reviewer 
perhaps the happiest of Mr. Flexner’s works to date, in clarity, 9 
unity of focus, and excellent combination of solid knowledge J 
and lively style. The struggle of Copley’s great natural talents 
against an unfavorable environment is a significant and well-@ 
told story: in Massachusetts he was faced with too little esthetic 
tradition; in England with too much or, at least, a tradition 
hostile to his natural bent. But Copley’s art, his inner develop- 
ment and his outer circumstances, are kept in balance in the 
narrative. Copley’s portraits offer such an interesting gallery of 
human nature that one only wishes for reproductions of a larger 
number of his best works. A book for the general reader and for 
the student. 
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{rticles already received from or promised by scholars all over the world insure an 
even greater success for the ensuing eleventh year of publication. 


Selection of Articles to be published in volume NI: 


Mavrice S. Dimanp: Several Illustrations from the Dastan-i Amir Hamza in American Collections 
Contribution a étude des tapisseries dépoque Song 
R. GuirsHMAN: Notes lraniennes IL. Un ossuaire en pierre seulptée (Recherches sur les coutumes funéraires sassanides ) 
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Phe Journal is indispensable to all Connoisseurs. Libraries, Museums, philological Seminaries, and all Institutions 
devoted to Asiatic research 
Subscription price: for one year Swiss franes 50.—-(S812.—) 
The Journal is published in 4 numbers of about 350 pages 4° a year with numerous plates and text-illustrations 


Subscriptions are accepted through any bookseller or directly by 
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main purpose the presentation of hitherto unknown 
excavations and objects as well as new theories con- 
cerning known material. The success of the tenth 
year, just terminated, encourages the editors to con 
tinue this policy. 
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